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Jntrobuction 

When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre, 
He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  an'  sea; 
An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  we\ 

The  above  "we"  of  course  includes  that  long 
apostolic  succession  of  those  who  over  the  cen- 
turies have  produced  the  literature  of  angling, 
and  the  ancestor  of  all  good  present-day  books  on 
angling  in  our  language  is  The  Treatyse  of 
Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle  by  the  legendary  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  (or  Barnes),  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  written  some  fifty  years  before  it  burst 
into  print  (1496)  via  the  second  edition  of  The 
Boke  of  St.  Albans.  My  friend  David  Wagstaff, 
who  bequeathed  what  is  doubtless  the  outstand- 
ing library  on  angling  in  America  to  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  willing  to  defend  by  the  hour  his  theory 
that  Juliana  Berners  was  a  man,  a  certain  Julian 
the  Berner,  keeper  of  hunting  dogs  on  a  feudal 
estate.  A  mere  theory,  however,  should  never  be 
permitted  to  rob  a  lady  of  eternal  fame.  Whoever 
the  author  may  have  been,  these  twenty-three 
pages  set  the  pattern  for  hundreds  of  volumes 
that  fill  our  shelves.  The  Treatyse  falls  into  three 
parts.  The  first  sets  forth  the  superiority  of  an- 
gling over  other  forms  of  sport,  the  second  lists 
the  items  of  an  angler's  equipment  and  gives  in- 
structions for  their  production  and  use  against 
certain  fishes,  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  mental, 
ethical,  and  spiritual  qualities  found  in  the  per- 
fect angler. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  later  ap- 
peared Walton's  Compleat  Angler,  that  lovely 
bucolic  idyl,  the  most  famous  book  in  all  the 
literature  of  sport.  Dr.  George  Washington  Beth- 
une,  editor  of  the  first  American  edition,  calls 
it  "this  darling  book."  How  many  have  read  and 
loved  it  is  anybody's  guess.  Walton  used  the 
Berners  pattern,  developed  and  amplified,  but 
not  to  an  unrecognizable  degree.  He  took  what 
he  needed  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors 
but,  being  an  honest  man  and  a  pious  one,  he 
tried  to  give  credit  where  credit  was  due.  Over 
the  years  Walton  has  been  canonized  as  the  an- 
gler's saint,  the  source  of  knowledge  where  fishing 
is  concerned.  His  elevation  to  this  pinnacle  has 
been  achieved  to  a  large  extent  by  those  who 
have  not  read  his  book.  Walton  added  almost 
nothing  to  what  was  already  known,  his  experi- 
ence being  limited.  Bait  fishing  was  his  proper 
sphere.  He  never  caught  a  salmon  and  what  he 
learned  about  fly  fishing  was  mostly  at  second 
hand.  What  makes  his  book  unique  is  the  charm 
of  its  style  and  the  picture  it  paints  of  Walton  the 
man — simple,  honest,  wise,  compassionate,  God- 
fearing, lover  of  nature  and  of  his  fellow  men, 
revelling  in  the  innocent  joys  of  his  favorite  sport. 

If  Walton  ever  had  in  his  hands  a  copy  of 
Dame  Berners'  Treatyse,  one  would  expect  some 
mention  of  it  in  The  Compleat  Angler.  None  can 
be  found,  though  the  Treatyse,  according  to 
Westwood,  went  through  some  sixteen  editions 
and  reprints  before  Walton's  birth.  Besides  what 
I  have  called  "the  pattern,"  he  was,  however,  in- 
debted to  the  Treatyse  for  the  twelve  dressings  of 
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trout  flies  which  Dame  Juliana  recommends  and 
for  some  of  the  baits  which  she  devised.  These 
came  to  Walton  through  A  Booke  of  Fishing  with 
Hooke  and  Line  (1590),  largely  and  clumsily 
pirated  from  the  Treatyse  by  Leonard  Mascall. 
Mascall  made  mistakes  in  listing  Dame  Berners' 
flies  and  Walton  copies  his  errors.  Mascall  is, 
however,  not  without  honor  among  us,  for,  when 
writing  from  personal  experience,  he  made  worth- 
while contributions  to  the  technique  of  our 
sport,  such  as  his  suggestion  that  flies  can  best  be 
prevented  from  sinking  by  applying  a  layer  of 
cork  along  the  hook — a  shock  to  many  of  us  to 
discover  that  this  bright  idea  is  over  360  years  old. 

Walton  quotes  at  some  length  part  of  one  of 
the  best  poems  ever  written  on  sport,  The  Secrets 
of  Angling  (1613)  by  an  author  whose  name  he 
gives  as  Jo  Davors.  The  work  was,  however, 
entered  on  the  records  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
as  the  production  of  John  Dennys,  March  23, 
1613.  It  is  largely  didactic,  but  how  much  of 
Dennys'  instructions  Walton  found  useful  is  hard 
to  say.  It  seems  more  likely  that  the  poet  helped 
Walton  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  fisherman's  joys  so  perfectly  expressed  in  The 
Compleat  Angler.  Walton  may  also  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  notes  appended  to  the  second 
edition  of  The  Secrets  of  Angling  (1620)  edited 
by  William  Lawson,  for  it  was  known  to  him,  and 
Lawson  was,  for  his  day,  a  very  advanced  fly 
fisherman.  If  only  we  had  a  book  by  him  on 
angling!  It  would  doubtless  be  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Walton  was,  moreover,  acquainted  with  A  Dis- 
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course  of  the  General  Art  of  Fishing  with  an 
Angle,  first  printed  in  The  Second  Book  of  the 
English  Husbandman  (1614)  by  Gervase  Mark- 
ham,  an  attractive  rascal  who  made  a  living  by 
writing  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  selling  and 
reselling  the  material  under  different  titles  to 
various  publishers  until  they  grew  tired  of  being 
imposed  upon  and  forced  him  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  sin  no  more.  He  had  no  scruples  about 
turning  Dennys*  poem  into  prose,  adding  some- 
thing from  Mascall  and  perhaps  from  Lawson, 
plus  something  of  his  own,  and  selling  the  result 
as  an  original  textbook.  But  what  is  actually 
original  is  good  and  an  advance  on  what  had 
gone  before.  His  own  outstanding  contribution 
is  in  the  matter  of  flies.  He  took  Mascall's  list, 
revamped  it,  added  new  patterns  and  advised 
that  they  be  dressed  to  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  natural  insects. 

Shortly  before  the  appearance  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,  there  was  printed  a  little  book  which,  in 
its  first  edition,  has  become  one  of  the  rarest 
titles  in  angling  literature:  The  Art  of  Angling 
(1651)  by  Thomas  Barker,  a  cook  by  profession; 
by  avocation  an  excellent  angler.  He  makes  no 
pretense  to  writing  "Scholler  like"  while  boasting 
with  a  certain  sly  humor  of  his  ability  to  fill  his 
creel  under  difficult  conditions  and  prepare  his 
catch  to  perfection  for  the  table.  After  reading  a 
few  pages  you  cannot  help  liking  the  man,  one 
of  those  people  you  take  to  on  short  acquaintance. 
Walton  thought  very  highly  of  him  and  admits 
borrowing  large  slices  of  his  text:  "I  shall  next 
give  you  some  directions  for  fly  fishing,  such  as 
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are  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barker,  a  gentleman 
that  hath  spent  much  time  in  fishing;  but  I  shall 
do  it  with  a  little  variation."  Barker  is  the  first 
to  mention  the  reel,  the  first  to  give  detailed  in- 
structions on  how  to  proceed  with  the  dressing 
of  a  fly,  and  advises  "fine  fishing"  with  the  fly 
riding  high  on  the  water.  He  tells  us  that  a  skill- 
ful angler,  like  himself,  should  be  able  to  land,  on 
a  line  tapered  to  a  single  hair  (no  doubt  from  the 
tail  of  a  white  stallion)  the  largest  trout- — to  do 
this,  he  must  have  used  a  long  and  limber  rod. 
But  what  above  all  else  endears  Barker  to  the 
present  writer  is  his  passionate  devotion  to  the 
art-science  of  cookery.  Once  for  the  guests  of  his 
employer,  Admiral  Lord  Montague,  he  prepared 
trouts  in  broth,  calvored  trouts,  marinated  trouts, 
boiled,  fried,  stewed  and  roast  trouts,  trout  pies 
hot  and  cold,  etc.  How  the  noble  gourmets  sur- 
vived this  gastronomic  onslaught  is  not  recorded, 
but  one  may  surmise  that  each  of  them  spent  the 
ensuing  night  wrapped  around  his  favorite  bed- 
post. 

With  Barker's  book  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
list  of  those  on  angling  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
were  available  to  Walton.  Whether  he  read  them 
or  not  is,  in  some  cases,  doubtful.  How  much 
from  any  of  them  he  used  in  The  Compleat  An- 
gler is  to  a  large  extent  conjecture.  We  have,  as 
previously  stated,  reason  to  believe  that  he  may 
not  have  been  familiar  with  Dame  Juliana's 
Treatyse  at  first  hand  and  we  have  purposely 
omitted  mention  of  John  Taverner's  Certaine 
Experiments  Concerning  Fish  and  Fruite  (1600) 
since,  had  this  important  volume  come  into  Wal- 
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ton's  hands,  it  would  have  saved  him  from  several 
errors  about  pike,  for  instance,  and  the  breeding 
of  eels.  Doubtless  there  were  other  early  anglers 
whose  knowledge  Walton  shared;  if  they  were 
authors,  their  writings  have  disappeared. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1954,  while  engaged  in 
the  never-ending  search  among  London's  book- 
sellers for  rarities  in  the  field  of  fresh-water  an- 
gling, the  present  writer  was  offered  a  dilapidated 
little  volume  from  the  press,  in  1577,  of  the 
well-known  printer  Henry  Middleton.  It  retains 
what  appears  to  be  its  original  vellum  binding, 
the  inside  covers  faced  with  part  sheets  from  an 
earlier  rubricated  manuscript.  The  dealer  had 
gotten  it  through  a  local  "picker"  in  a  package 
of  odds  and  ends  from  the  attic  of  a  country 
house.  Beyond  this  it  had  no  provenance  except 
what  we  learn  from  certain  inscriptions  penned 
by  previous  owners: 

Robert  Stapleton  His  Booke  Anno  Domini 
1646. 

Thomas  Dale  His  Fishing  Booke  Anno  Dom. 
88   (i.e.  1788?) 

Eli  Baker's  Fishing  Book  Stoke  on  trent  Staf- 
fordshire Septr.  1841. 

The  bookseller  had  lent  his  find  to  the  British 
Museum  hoping  that,  despite  its  mutilated  con- 
dition (several  pages  missing,  including  the  title- 
page),  the  Museum's  experts  might,  from  internal 
evidence,  identify  the  author.  Mr.  D.  E.  Rhodes 
of  the  British  Museum  examined  the  book.  He 
published  his  findings  among  "Bibliographical 
Notes"  in  The  Library  (Fifth  Series,  X,  No.  2 
[June,  1955]  123-125)  under  the  heading  "A  New 
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Line  for  the  Angler,  1577"  and  begins  his  con- 
tribution with  the  statement  that  "A  book  of 
1577  which  has  recently  come  to  my  notice 
seems  to  be  completely  unrecorded:  it  is  neither 
in  the  S.T.C.  nor  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  and 
it  is  not  in  the  piscatorial  bibliographies  of 
Westwood  and  D.  Mulder  Bosgoed."  Then  fol- 
lows a  bibliographical  description  and  some  in- 
teresting remarks  on  Conrad  Gesner's  oft  repeated 
story  about  a  pike  of  fantastic  age  which  appears 
both  in  our  book  and  in  Walton's.  Finally,  Mr. 
Rhodes  brings  up  the  question  "whether  or  not 
The  Arte  of  Angling  printed  by  Henry  Middleton 
in  1577  was  known  to  Walton  and  used  by  him 
as  a  source-book/' 

This  is  for  the  reader  to  decide,  but  the  present 
writer  thought  so  well  of  the  possibility  and  of 
the  importance  of  the  only  English  book  on  an- 
gling known  to  have  been  put  into  print  between 
Dame  Juliana's  of  1496  and  MascalFs  of  1590, 
that  he  presented  this  unique  copy  to  the  Prince- 
ton University  Library,  to  be  reissued  in  facsimile, 
together  with  a  reprint  in  more  modern  English 
— for  easier  reading. 

The  unknown  author  of  The  Arte  of  Angling 
(if  only  we  had  the  missing  title-page  with  his 
name  on  it!)  lived  near  the  market  town  of  Saint 
Ives  ("three  mile  from  us  by  land  and  four  good 
mile  by  water")  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  fished 
"our  river  Ouse"  and  tells  of  a  bream  taken  with 
a  net  "in  drawing  the  water  at  Huntingdon 
bridge" — a  very  ancient  bridge  built  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  still  standing.  We  may 
guess  that  he  was  married  and  that  his  wife  was 
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not  sympathetic  toward  angling  as  a  husband's 
pastime,  though,  when  it  came  to  cooking  her 
man's  catch,  she  was  an  artist  with  pots  and  pans. 
Our  author  was  a  conservationist  and,  from  the 
instructions  he  gave  his  pupil,  we  may  be  certain 
that  he  was  a  thoughtful  and  practiced  member  of 
the  brotherhood.  Unfortunately,  he  stops  short 
of  giving  information  on  trout  fishing.  "I  dare 
not  well  deal  in  the  angling  of  the  trout,  for 
displeasing  of  one  of  our  wardens,  which  either  is 
counted  the  best  trouter  in  England,  or  so  think- 
eth,  who  would  not  (as  I  suppose)  have  the  taking 
of  that  fish  common."  No  harm  can  come  of  try- 
ing to  guess  what  this  means.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  wardens.  If  this  particularly  fearsome 
individual  was  interested  in  the  protection  of 
privately  owned  trout  waters  and  Mr.  X  (our 
author)  was  under  obligation  to  him  for  such 
favor  as  a  day's  fishing  now  and  then,  and  if  the 
"warden"  was  opposed  to  the  appearance  in  print 
of  anything  that  might  promote  the  success  of 
local  poachers,  the  reason  for  Mr.  X's  reticence 
is  clear  enough.  Perhaps  he  did  write  about  trout 
fishing  at  some  later  date,  for  he  promises  that 
he  "will  speak  of  those  and  other  in  my  next 
aditio."  What  became  of  the  aditio,  if  it  was  ever 
written? 

The  feminine  role  in  The  Arte  is  played  by 
Piscator's  wife  Cisley  (Cecilia)  who  voices  a  low 
opinion  of  angling,  an  unhealthy  sport  capable 
of  producing  husbands  under  foot:  "I  would  he 
had  neuer  knowen  what  angling  ment.  I  thinke 
he  had  neuer  known  what  the  colicke  had  ment, 
if  he  had  not  known  what  angling  had  ment.  .  .  . 
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Surely  I  suppose  so,  with  his  long  standing,  long 
fasting,  &  coldenesse  of  his  feete,  yea  and  some- 
times sitting  on  the  cold  ground:  for  all  is  one  to 
him,  whether  he  catch  or  not  catch:  yea  and 
sometimes  he  cometh  home  with  the  collide  in 
deed,  and  is  not  wel  of  two  or  three  dayes  after, 
so  that  I  hope  he  will  giue  it  ouer  shortly."  Cis- 
ley  appears  to  have  been  the  first  English-speak- 
ing damsel  to  get  her  complaint  against  a  pastime 
that  she  does  not  share  with  the  man  of  the  house 
placed  upon  the  printed  page.  She  is  far  from 
being  the  last! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  The  Arte  of  An- 
gling does  not  follow  the  normal  sequence  of 
what  we  have  called  the  "Berners  pattern," 
though  all  the  elements  of  the  pattern  are  present. 
Instead  of  beginning  with  angling  as  the  best  of 
sports,  followed  by  instructions  for  its  practice 
and  enjoyment  and  ending  with  a  portrayal  of  the 
ideal  angler,  the  Arte  opens  with  a  fishing  scene 
(a  pupil  is  being  instructed),  then  wanders  in  and 
out  of  the  pattern  without  regard  to  standard 
sequence.  In  its  disorderly  way  this  all  adds  up, 
with  important  variations,  to  what  we  have  in 
others  (Berners  to  Walton  and  beyond): 

1)  The  Arte  proclaims  angling  an  excellent 
sport  but  does  not  compare  it  with  other 
sports  to  their  disparagement. 

2)  It  gives  detailed  instructions  on  how  to 
catch  certain  fishes — tackle,  baits,  tactics. 

3)  It  enumerates  the  virtues  of  the  perfect 
angler,  no  less  than  thirteen  of  them — 
faith,  hope,  love,  patience,  humility,  forti- 
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tude,  knowledge,  liberality,  contentment 
with  negative  results,  piety  (the  use  of 
prayer),  ability  to  go  uncomplainingly 
without  food,  charity  (giving  fish  to  the 
needy)  and  memory  (don't  leave  any  of 
your  kit  behind  when  you  start  nor  when 
you  return  home). 

Truly  Saint  Piscator  in  the  flesh! 

Our  author's  ethics,  morals,  and  piety  are  be- 
yond praise;  in  fact,  he  may  well  have  been  a 
nonconformist  clergyman  who  had  traveled 
abroad  ("when  I  dwelt  in  Savoye").  His  literary 
style  is  on  the  stilted  side;  a  blunt  and  practical 
person,  his  dialogue  is  built  on  brief  questions 
and  pointed  answers — few  flights  of  fancy.  Quite 
different  from  Walton,  who  loves  lengthy  di- 
gressions and,  as  he  ages  (fourth  and  fifth  edi- 
tions), becomes  quite  garrulous.  Our  unknown 
is  a  lover  of  nature  and,  within  reason,  of  his 
fellow  man  but  cannot  express  himself  with  the 
easy  flow  of  language  and  the  beauty  of  ideas  that 
adorn  The  Compleat  Angler. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Rhodes'  question  "whether 
or  not  The  Arte  of  Angling  .  .  .  was  known  to 
Walton  and  used  by  him  as  a  source-book"  (a 
question  to  which  no  definite  answer  can  be 
given)  we  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  fairly  strong 
position  if  we  assume  that  it  was  known  to  Wal- 
ton and  that  he  made  some  use  of  it.  A  startling 
bit  of  evidence  is  presented  in  the  heading  of  the 
first  page — "A  Dialogue  betweene  Viator  and 
Piscator."  Dialogue  is,  to  be  sure,  one  of  the 
earliest  literary  forms.  But  we  have  no  record  of 
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its  use  in  a  book  on  angling  until  Walton  in- 
vented (?)  Piscator  and  Viator  (the  latter  becomes 
Venator  in  the  second  and  later  editions),  the 
same  two  whose  conversations  are  set  forth  in 
The  Arte  of  Angling.  Why  did  Walton  drop 
Viator?  Can  he  have  regretted  following  The 
Arte  in  this  respect  too  closely? 

The  author  of  The  Arte  was  misinformed,  as 
was  Walton,  on  certain  matters  of  historic  fact. 
He  tells  us  the  carp  is  "a  fish  not  long  knowen  in 
England."  Walton  says  "nor  hath  been  long  in 
England"  and  gives  Mascall  credit  for  having 
introduced  it  into  English  waters.  Either  they 
were  neither  of  them  familiar  with  Dame  Juliana 
Berners'  Treatyse  or  had  read  it  inattentatively. 
She  tells  us:  "The  carp  is  a  deyntous  fysshe;  but 
there  ben  but  fewe  in  England.  And  therefore  I 
wryte  the  lasse  of  hym.  He  is  an  euyll  fysshe  to 
take."  By  whom  was  Walton  led  astray? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  quote  The  Arte  as  giving 
information  also  supplied  by  Walton — the  proper 
way,  for  instance,  to  bait  one's  hook  with  a  dead 
minnow,  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  certain 
fishes,  and  the  best  way  to  prepare  them  for  the 
table,  the  relative  importance  of  the  skills  a 
beginner  must  learn.  As  anglers  the  two  men 
have  so  much  in  common  as  to  methods,  tactics, 
etc.,  that  the  present  writer  is  willing  to  record, 
with  a  becoming  amount  of  hesitation,  his  belief 
that  in  The  Arte  of  Angling  we  do  have  a  source 
book  for  The  Compleat  Angler.  If  others  do  not 
agree,  so  much  the  better,  for  what  can  be  more 
delightful  than  one's  fireside  of  a  winter's  evening 
with  some  favorite  companion  of  the  summer's 
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holiday — just  arguing  in  solid  comfort  and  oc- 
casionally refilling  an  empty  glass.  To  agree  be- 
fore bedtime  is  fatal. 

By  now  you  have  been  introduced,  however 
imperfectly,  gentle  Lector,  to  The  Arte  of  An- 
gling, and  it  is  time  to  begin  "A  Dialogue  between 
Viator  and  Piscatory  which  is  the  meat  of  the 
matter.  But  before  one  sits  down  to  piscatorial 
meat  it  is  proper  to  express  an  angler's  thanks, 
and  what  more  graceful  grace  can  one  offer  than 
that  of  the  author  of  our  little  book: 

"Almightie  God,  that  these  did  make, 

As  saith  his  holy  book: 
And  gaue  me  cunning  them  to  take, 

And  brought  them  to  my  hooke. 
To  him  be  praise  for  euermore, 

That  daily  doth  vs  feede: 
And  doth  increase  by  spaun  such  store, 

To  serue  vs  at  our  neede." 

CARL   OTTO   V.    KIENBUSCH 
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Modernized  Text 


The  modernized  text  of  The  Arte  of  Angling 
which  follows  has  been  prepared  for  the  con- 
venience of  readers  who  find  black  letter  a  strain 
and  Elizabethan  spelling  and  punctuation  con- 
fusing. All  capitalization,  punctuation,  and 
spelling  of  the  original  have  been  changed  to 
modern  forms,  and  antiquated  grammar  has 
been  altered.  Completely  obsolete  words  are 
followed  by  their  modern  equivalents  within 
square  brackets  in  the  text  when  a  word  or  two 
will  suffice.  More  complicated  meanings  and 
references  have  been  relegated  to  the  notes.  In 
the  margins  the  signatures  of  the  pages  of  the 
original  have  been  added  for  ready  reference  to 
the  facsimile. 

The  first  draft  of  this  modern  transcription 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Lucien  Bergeron. 

The  explanatory  notes  have  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  Henry  L.  Savage,  Archivist  in  the  Prince- 
ton University  Library,  with  a  few  additions 
and  revisions  by  the  General  Editor.  For  expert 
zoological  advice  on  insects,  earthworms,  and 
other  invertebrates,  Dr.  Savage  is  grateful  to 
Mr.  John  C.  Pallister,  Research  Associate  on 
Insects  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and,  particularly,  to  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Weiss,  Director  Emeritus  of  Plant  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  for  other  assistance  to  Dr.  Clyde  Hamil- 
ton of  Rutgers  University  and  Mr.  James  Clark, 
Department  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  Prince- 
ton University. 

References  to  The  Compleat  Angler  are  to 
the  edition  of  Edward  Jesse,  London,  1896. 


9S  J)taio0ue  between  Viator       a 
anb  ptecator 

[Viator.]  What,  friend  Piscator,  are  you  even 
at  it  so  early? 

Piscator.  Yea,  the  proverb  is  truly  in  me  veri- 
fied: early  up  and  never  the  near;1  all  the  speed 
is  in  the  morning. 

Vi.  Is  it  even  so?  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  look 
into  your  pail? 

Pi.  Yea,  hardily  [by  all  means]. 

Vi.  Why,  here  is  nothing,  not  one  fin! 

Pi.  No,  not  one  eye,  truly. 

Vi.  But,  I  pray  you,  how  long  have  you  been 
here? 

Pi.  I  have  been  here  this  hour  and  have  not 
had  one  bite. 

Vi.  How  cometh  that  to  pass? 

Pi.  Well  enough. 

Vi.  Nay,  you  should  say  ill  enough,  for  if  I  [Av] 
should  rise  so  early  and  in  such  a  whistling  cold 
morning,  and  stand  an  hour  by  the  waterside 
with  mine  angle2  and  catch  not  a  fish,  no,  nor 
have  so  much  as  one  bite,  they  should  bite  on  the 

i  early  up  and  never  the  near:  i.e.,  though  rising  early, 
none  the  nearer  to  success.  A  well-known  proverb,  quoted 
by  the  dramatists  Greene,  Field,  Webster,  and  Jonson. 
See  M.  Tilley,  Dictionary  of  Proverbs  in  England,  Ann 
Arbor,  1950,  E  27. 

Proverbs  are  hereafter  cited  under  the  name  Tilley  and 
the  numeration  he  employs. 

2  angle:  fishing  rod. 
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bridle3  for  one  of  us.  I  would  give  them  the  bag4 
and  bid  them  adieu,  and  also  make  my  reckoning 
that  it  had  been  ill  enough  with  me,  as  I  said, 
and  not  well  enough. 

Pi.  Yea,  sir.  When  I  said  well  enough,  I  did 
not  mean  of  my  not  taking  of  fish,  but  that  it 
might  well  enough  be,  by  a  reason  two  or  three, 
to  render  the  cause  or  causes  of  their  not  biting. 

Vi.  And  do  you  intend  to  tarry  until  those 
causes  be  over? 

Pi.  I  will  not  say  so.  But  I  intend  to  try  one 
hour  longer,  by  God's  grace,  and  then  if  they  bite 
not,  farewell  they. 
Aii  Vi.  Say  you  so?  May  a  man  take  a  stool  and  sit 
down  on  the  ground  by  you  until  that  hour  be 
over? 

Pi.  Yea,  so  that  you  sit  not  over  near  the  water. 

Vi.  Nay,  I  trow,  I  will  sit  far  enough  off  for 
[to  avoid]  slipping  in. 

Pi.  I  do  not  mean  therefor,5  but  I  would  not 
have  you  sit  so  that  the  fish  may  see  either  your 
shadow,  your  face,  or  any  part  of  you. 

Vi.  And  why?  Are  they  so  quick  of  sight? 

Pi.  Look,  what  they  lack  in  hearing,  it  is  sup- 
plied unto  them  in  seeing  chiefly,  and  also  in  feel- 
ing and  tasting;  therefore  with  the  least  moving 
they  shun  straight,  unless  it  be  the  pickerel. 

Vi.  Well,  now  I  am  set,  may  I  then  talk  and 
not  hinder  your  fishing? 

3  bite  on  the  bridle:  vex  themselves  but  get  no  amends. 
Tilley  B  670. 

*  give  them  the  bag:  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  Tilley 
B32. 

5  therefor:  i.e.,  not  for  the  reason  you  think. 
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Pi.  Spare  not,  but  not  too  loudl 

Vi.  Do  the  fish  then  hear?  [Auv] 

Pi.  No,  you  may  talk,  whoop,  or  hallo  and 
never  stir  them,  but  I  would  not  gladly  by  your 
loud  talking  that  either  some  bungler,  idle  per- 
son, or  jester  might  thereby  resort  unto  us;  and 
also  I  know  not  what  you  have  to  say,  for  friends, 
as  they  seldom  meet,  so  spare  they  not  to  utter 
secrets  which  loud  talk  doth  oftentimes  hurt;  and 
the  truth  is,  the  water  hath  an  echo  more  than 
the  land,  and  therefore  easlier  heard.  Now,  what 
have  you  to  say? 

Vi.  Oh,  there  was  a  bite  I 

Pi.  Yea,  and  a  hit  [strike]. 

Vi.  Why,  have  you  her? 

Pi.  Nay,  not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  have.  Lo,  how 
say  you?  Now  I  have  her  indeed! 

Vi.  Surely  well  said.  Now  of  like  [probably], 
the  sport  doth  begin.  Oh,  cast  in  again  for  an- 
other. 

Pi.  So  will  I,  and  doubt  you  not,  my  friend  Am 
Viator,  but  you  shall  see  sport. 

Vi.  How  know  you? 

Pi.  Nay,  soft  there,  but  tell  me  anon  whether 
I  said  true  or  no.  Now  a  [in]  God's  name,  have 
among  them!  You  shall  see  another  bite  straight- 
way, and  mark  when  my  float  is  in  the  same  place 
that  I  had  my  last  bite  in. 

Vi.  Why? 

Pi.  There  shall  you  see  the  bite  again. 

Vi.  Now  it  is  at  the  place  almost.  Now  there 
is  a  bite,  indeed!  Well  struck!  Ye  have  her  again. 
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Pi.  I  shall  have  by  and  by,6  I  hope. 

Vi.  Up  with  her,  man  I 

Pi.  No  haste,  but  good;7  it  is  a  good  fish. 

Vi.  Therefore  if  your  angle  were  in  my  hand,  I 
would  make  the  more  haste  and  toss  her  up  over 
my  head. 

Pi.  Haste,  indeed,  might  so  make  waste.8  Lo, 
here  she  is  nowl 
[Aiiiv]       Vi.  Surely  it  is  a  trim  fish.  I  pray  you,  lay  in 
again,  for  I  see  now  here  will  be  sport  indeed. 

Pi.  I  will.  I  have  spied  a  fault  which  I  had 
need  to  mend,  but  you  are  so  hasty. 

Vi.  Tush!  Mend  your  faults  soon  as  most  do,9 
and  ply  your  sport.  So  lo,  now  another  bite  by 
and  by,  I  warrant  you. 

Pi.  I  hope  so. 

Vi.  Strike! 

Pi.  I  warrant  you,  let  me  alone.  If  I  miss  a 
bite,  tell  me.10 

Vi.  You  have  her  again. 

Pi.  God  send  her  me,  for  it  is  a  good  fish,  and  a 
dace,  I  believe. 

Vi.  Why,  what  are  the  other  two? 

6  by  and  by:  immediately.  Cf.  Matt.  13:21:  "When  tribu- 
lation or  persecution  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and 
by  he  is  offended." 

7  No  haste,  but  good:  Tilley  H  199:  "It  is  a  saynge  that 
an  yll  haste  is  not  good." 

8  Haste,  indeed,  might  so  make  waste:  Tilley  H  189:  "But 
the  old  saying  is,  haste  makethe  waste." 

9  Mend  your  faults  soon  as  most  do:  never  mind  the 
fault.  Tilley  F  103:  "It  is  more  easie  to  finde  a  fault  then 
to  amend  it." 

10  //  /  miss  a  bite,  tell  me:  sarcasm. 
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Pi.  Roaches. 

Vi.  Can  you  tell  before  you  see  her  what  kind 
of  fish  it  is? 

Pi.  I  have  a  guess.  I  told  you  it  was  a  dace. 

Vi.  Indeed,  now  you  have  her.  Your  guess  was  Aim 
a  true  guess,  belike,  and  I  must  needs  say  it  is 
another  kind,  I  see  by  her  making  and  color,  for 
she  is  rounder  and  whiter.  How  now!  Why  lay 
you  not  in  again? 

Pi.  Nay,  now  I  will  sit  down  by  you  awhile 
and  mend  a  fault. 

Vi.  I  pray  you,  cast  in  once  more  for  my  pleas- 
ure. 

Pi.  What  and  I  lose  my  hook? 

Vi.  Farewell  it;  there  is  but  a  hook  lost. 

Pi.  Yea,  friend,  a  good  hook  is  not  so  soon 
found  again.  But  to  pleasure  you,  there  it  is,  and 
you  shall  see  me  lose  it  straight. 

Vi.  I  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter.11 

Pi.  Your  warrant  is  as  good  as  an  obligation 
sealed  with  butter.12 

Vi.  There  was  a  fair  bite. 

Pi.  You  say  true,  and  a  foul  hit,  for  all  is  lost.  [Amiv] 
Thus  it  is  to  be  ruled  by  you.  It  is  [a]  marvel  if  all 
be  not  gone.  I  had  warning;  I  might  have  taken 
heed.  There  is  a  hook  gone;  now  I  must  sit  down 
with  loss. 

Vi.  I  am  sorry  now  that  you  sat  not  down  afore. 
Have  you  any  more  hooks  here? 

11/  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter:  Tilley  E  75:  "The 
English  Tradition  was,  Hai  for  an  Egg  at  Easter." 
12  sealed  with  butter:  i.e.,  worthless.  Tilley  B  769. 
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Pi.  Yea,  I  trow,  or  else  I  were  but  a  simple 
fisher.  If  I  had  not  store  of  hooks  about  me,  I 
might  put  up  pipes.13 

Vi.  How  will  you  do  to  set  it  on?  Have  you 
any  thread  about  you? 

Pi.  You  are  a  wise  man  I  Do  you  think  that 
anglers  do  use  to  set  on  their  hooks  with  thread? 

Vi.  Why  not,  and  make  a  hook  of  a  bowed  pin 
and  an  angle  of  a  stick? 

Pi.  Like  workman,  like  tool!14  You  speak  ac- 
cording to  your  knowledge.  I  would  you  had  such 
Av  an  angle  here,  that  you  might  try  your  cunning 
whilst  I  were  setting  on  of  my  hook. 

Vi.  So  would  I.  I  would  pull  them  up,  I  trow. 

Pi.  Or  else  you  cannot  tell.  What  bait  would 
ye  have? 

Vi.  One  of  yours. 

Pi.  You  should  pardon  me. 

Vi.  Then  I  would  dig  up  a  worm  with  my  knife 
hereabouts  and  put  it  on. 

Pi.  And  how  would  you  do  for  a  float? 

Vi.  Tush!  When  I  felt  the  fish  bite,  then  I 
would  pull  and  throw  her  up,  or  else  I  would  tie 
a  little  rotten  stick  about  my  line.  Laugh  you? 

Pi.  Why,  you  would  make  a  sick  man  to  laugh. 

Vi.  Now,  surely,  lend  me  but  a  fathom  of 
thread,  and  you  shall  see  me  an  angler  straight. 

Pi.  What,  so  soon? 
[AYV]       Vi.  Yea,  for  I  have  a  pin,  and  I  will  cut  a  wand 
out  of  this  willow  hereby,  and  dig  up  a  worm,  as 

is  /  might  put  up  pipes:  shut  up  shop;  quit.  Tilley  P  345. 

14  Like  workman,  like  tool:  A  variant  of  the  proverb 
"The  workman  is  known  by  his  work"  (Tilley  W  860)  or 
"A  workman  is  known  by  his  tools." 
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I  said,  i£  you  will  not  lend  me  a  bait,  and  catch 
some  or  ever  you  be  ready,  you  sit  so  long  fiddling 
about  tying  on  of  your  hook. 

Pi.  So  then  you  would  have  your  rod,  your 
line,  your  hook,  your  bait,  and  your  fish  or  ever 
I  were  ready  to  lay  in  again.  But,  good  sir,  where 
be  your  plummets15  and  your  plumb?16 

Vi.  Nay,  then  we  shall  never  have  done:  the 
bait  will  sink  of  itself  with  the  weight  of  the  pin, 
and  as  for  the  plumb,  I  cannot  tell  what  it  means. 

Pi.  I  think  so,  nor  shall  not  at  my  hand.  And 
where  is  your  meat? 

Vi.  Meat,  quoth  ye?  They  shall  be  my  meat 
when  I  have  catched  them. 

Pi.  Well  said.  That  was  well  put  to.17 

Vi.  Say  you  so?  Up  I  will  for  it  and  prepare 
myself. 

Pi.  Tush,  tush!  I  pray  you  sit  still,  for  now  you   [Avi] 
do  no  harm.  You  were  as  good  sit  still  for  naught 
as  rise  for  naught.  I  took  loss  even  now  at  your 
request.  Either  take  ye  no  harm  or  do  none  at  my 
request. 

Vi.  Now  you  make  me  to  laugh.  You  are  afraid 
that  I  should  kill  them  up  before  you  be  ready. 

Pi.  If  you  had  already  that  you  speak  of,  where 
is  the  beard  [barb]  of  your  hook? 

is  plummets:  "In  angling,  a  small  piece  of  lead  attached 
to  a  fishing-line,  as  a  weight  to  keep  the  float  in  an 
upright  position;  as  an  anchor  in  ledgar  fishing."  (NED, 
plummet,  sb.,  5.C.)  "Ledgar  fishing"  occurs  when  the  an- 
gler's bait,  hook,  and  line  are  made  to  remain  in  one 
place,  i.e.,  by  the  plummet. 

16  plumb:  "A  plummet  used  by  anglers  to  measure  the 
depth  of  a  stream  or  pond."   (NED.  sb.  l.b.) 

17  well  put  to:  well  set  about.   (NED.  sb.  51. b.) 
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Vi.  I  tell  you  they  should  never  have  leisure 
to  slip  off,  I  would  so  fling  them  to  land. 

Pi.  Why,  is  there  no  more  use  to  the  beard  be- 
longing but  to  hold  on  the  fish? 

Vi.  Not  that  I  know.  Is  there? 

Pi.  Nay,  soft.  You  came  not  where  it  grew.18 
You  speak,  indeed,  according  to  your  knowledge. 
Now  I  am  ready. 
[Aviv]      Vi.  It  is  time,  I  trow.  I  pray  you,  let  me  see 
how  you  have  tied  it  on. 

Pi.  Tied  it  on?19  How  rightly  you  have  your 
terms! 

Vi.  How  then!  Bound  it  on? 

Pi.  Even  which  you  will. 

Vi.  Oh,  so  fine  you  be!  There  is  no  occupation, 
I  perceive,  but  there  is  a  glory  in  it. 

Pi.  So,  so.  It  will  be  a  good  while  or  ever  you 
be  a  good  fisher. 

Vi.  Why? 

Pi.  You  do  but  jest  at  it,  and  therefore  I  see 
well  that  you  mind  not  to  learn  to  angle. 

Vi.  Yes,  truly,  of  all  crafts  I  would  most  gladly 
have  it  taught  me  but  for  one  thing,  and  that  is 
I  love  not  to  stand,  as  I  perceive  that  you  do, 
sometimes  an  whole  hour  and  take  not  a  fish; 
for  they  must  bite  straightway  with  me,  or  I  am 

18  You  came  not  where  it  grew:  a  play  on  the  word 
"beard." 

19  Tied  it  on:  Needless  to  say,  the  hook  is  not  tied  on 
or  bound  on  to  the  line.  It  is  attached  by  a  running  knot 
to  a  cast  or  collar  of  horsehair,  which  is  in  turn  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  running  line.  Sixteenth-century  lines  were 
made  of  horsehair.  They  could  be  strengthened  by  the  in- 
terweaving of  several  hairs  and  tapered  off  to  take  the 
hook. 
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gone;  for  who  would  stand  gazing  on  the  water 
so  long  and  have  no  sport?  It  is  but  tedious  idle-  [Avii] 
ness,  yea,  and  sometimes  a  wet  skin;  yea,  head  and 
all,  if  his  foot  slip.  And  in  a  cold  morning  he  may 
catch  that  in  his  feet  that  will  not  out  of  his 
head  a  good  while  after,  and  I  think  it  is  not 
very  good  for  the  colic. 

Pi.  Then  it  is  well  that  ye  know  no  more  of  it, 
seeing  that  you  can  tell  of  so  many  discommodi- 
ties that  doth  belong  unto  it;  but  what  if  a  man 
can  tell  you  how  not  only  to  avoid  all  these  but 
also  to  have  twice  so  many  commodities  [benefits] 
by  it,  if  he  once  know  the  art  thoroughly? 

Vi.  There  are  my  forenamed  two  terms  mend- 
ed.20 I  see  well  that  angling  is  neither  an  occupa- 
tion nor  a  craft  but  an  art,  and  not  without  some 
skill.  For  I  do,  indeed,  suppose  that  he  which 
maketh  an  occupation  of  it  may  often  eat  his 
bread  dry,  yea,  and  perhaps  bring  him  to  beg  it; 
but  I  do  think  that  you  do  use  it  in  the  best  [Aviiv] 
kind,  and  that  is  for  recreation,  for  pastime,  and 
sometimes  to  get  you  a  stomach.21 

Pi.  It  may  be  used  of  sundry  men  to  sundry 
ends,  and  of  the  cunning  man  to  all  those  ends 
that  are  lawful. 

Vi.  But  how  now,  all  this  while  and  not  a 
fish?  This  I  like  not.  The  bite  is  done.  I  thought 
you  tarried  too  long  or  ever  you  threw  in  your 
bait  again,  or  else  my  talk,  though  as  you  say 
that  it  trouble  not  the  fish,  yet  it  may  be  that  it 
hath  troubled  you,  so  that  you  tend  not  so  well 

20  forenamed  two  terms  me?ided:  i.e.,  there  the  terms 
used,  craft  and  occupation,  are  corrected. 

21  get  you  a  stomach:  give  you  an  appetite. 
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to  your  fishing  as  you  did  before  you  were 
moved. 

Pi.  Indeed,  I  could  be  well  content  to  have 
less  talk  now,  my  mess  of  fish  being  so  little  that 
I  might  the  more  attentively  take  heed;  for  I 
[AViii]  have  lost  a  bite  or  two  that  you  saw  not  and  some 
that  I  did  not  see,  nor  you  neither,  until  it  was 
past,  besides  some  practices  that  belong  to  this 
science  that  now  I  would  put  in  use,  if  you  were 
not  here,  to  make  up  my  dish  of  fish  withal  or 
ever  I  went,  or  else  it  should  go  hard. 

Vi.  Why  then  I  perceive  I  am  now  a  let  [hin- 
drance] unto  you.  But  I  hope  you  be  not  angry, 
for  surely  I  meant  nothing  but  mirth.  Notwith- 
standing, I  will  trouble  you  no  longer,  but  leave 
you  where  I  found  you;  and  St.  Peter's  Master22 
be  with  you,  praying  you  not  to  be  offended,  for 
I  perceive  the  fisherman  may  sometimes  be  dis- 
pleased, as  well  as  hawkers  or  hunters. 

Pi.  Nay,  truly,  but  I  must  needs  tell  you  that 
we  be  not  altogether  void  of  passions  and  choler. 
Yet  assure  yourself,  as  you  came  my  friend,  so 
[Aviiiv]  shall  you  go  on  my  behalf;  and  that  shall  ye  well 
know  if  you  will  come  to  me  soon  to  supper.  And 
then  shall  ye  be  a  partaker,  not  only  at  my  table 
of  my  day's  work,  but  also,  if  you  entreat  me  fair 
and  bring  a  quart  of  sack  with  you  and  mind 
[wish],  indeed,  to  be  acquainted  in  our  ministry 
and  to  know  the  mysteries  of  it,  you  shall  be  wel- 
come, and  I  pray  you  come. 

22  St.  Peter's  Master:  Christ.  Peter  is,  of  course,  patron 
of  fishermen.  Cf.  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  the  first 
edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  "Simon  Peter  said,  I  go 
a  fishing:  and  they  said,  We  also  will  go  with  thee."  John 
21:3.  Correctly  quoted  in  the  second  edition. 
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Vi.  I  thank  you.  I  will  not  fail,  God  willing. 
God  be  with  you  until  soon.  Now  use  your 
knacks,23  for  I  am  gone. 

Pi.  Come  again,  I  pray  you,  and  help  me  with 
your  hand  a  little,  for  I  have  now  need  of  your 
help.  I  have  struck  [hooked]  a  good  fish  and  shall 
not,  I  fear  me,  be  able  to  land  her  alone. 

Vi.  It  is  a  great  one,  indeed,  by  the  bending  of 
your  angle.  What  fish  is  it,  trow  you? 

Pi.  A  perch  it  should  be,  by  the  grossness  of 
the  bite  and  by  the  hardness  of  the  strike  and  his  B 
shattering.24 

Vi.  Give  me  your  angle  and  take  you  him  up 
when  he  comes  to  the  bankside. 

Pi.  Nay,  not  so,  for  so  we  might  lose  him,  for 
the  guiding  of  the  line  is  one  of  the  best  feats 
when  a  good  fish  is  struck.  It  is  a  perch,  indeed, 
and  that  a  fair  one.  God  send  us  well  to  land  him; 
he  will  mend  our  dish  well.  See  how  he  gapes, 
stares,  and  holds  up  his  bristles.25  I  must  pray 
you  to  lie  down  flat  on  your  belly  and  hold  fast 
by  the  ground  with  your  one  hand,  or  else  let  me 
tread  on  the  skirts  of  your  coat  with  my  left  foot 
that  you  slip  not  in,  and  take  him  up  with  your 

23  knacks',   tricks,  devices,  artifices. 

24  shattering:  shaking,  waving,  moving  to  and  fro.  (NED, 
shatter,  v.6.) 

25  holds  up  his  bristles:  The  perch's  "front  dorsal  has 
from  13  or  14  sharp  spinous  rays:  a  weapon  of  defence  and 
offence,  as  some  anglers  have  discovered  when  they  have 
incautiously  handled  the  fish.  .  .  .  He  is  a  plucky  fighter 
.  .  .  when  he  sallies  forth  from  his  concealment,  with  his 
spiny  gillcovers  distended  and  prickly  dorsal  fin  erect." 
(A.  Jardine,  Pike  and  Perch,  Anglers'  Library,  London, 
1898,  pp.  145-6.) 
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other  hand;  for  I  will  with  my  line  lead  him  hard 
[securely]  to  the  bank,  for  now  he  is  tired. 

Vi.  Yea,  but  how  shall  I  deal  with  him  for  his 
pricks,  for  he  hath  more  than  you  see? 
[Bv]  Pi.  Put  your  finger  under  his  throat,  under  one 
of  his  gills,  into  his  mouth.  I  mean  your  fore- 
finger, and  your  thumb  into  his  mouth,  and  so 
your  finger  and  your  thumb,  meeting  in  his 
mouth,  hold  them  fast  together,  and  so  throw 
him  up  lustily  to  land,  for  that  line  and  those 
hooks  will  not  break. 

Vi.  He  will  bite  me. 

Pi.  No,  I  warrant  you,  do  as  I  bid  you.  He  hath 
no  teeth  in  his  mouth,26  they  be  down  in  his 
throat. 

Vi.  How  shall  we  now  do?  He  holdeth  his 
chaps  together  as  hard  as  may  be. 

Pi.  Take  him  hard  by  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  so  bring  him  up. 

Vi.  I  will.  I  have  him  now. 

Pi.  Hold  fast  whilst  I  lay  down  mine  angle  and 
help  you  up,  because  you  have  but  one  hand.  So, 
well  said.  Now  we  have  him. 
Bu  Vi.  Surely,  surely,  it  is  a  good  fish.  How  would 
you  have  done  if  I  had  not  been  here?  I  perceive 
now  that  it  is  meet  for  you  to  have  one  with  you. 
What  have  we  there?  What,  but  one  hair?27  Why 
that  passeth  [description]! 

26  He  hath  no  teeth  in  his  mouth:  Walton  says  other- 
wise, p.  230:  "He  .  .  .  carries  his  teeth  in  his  mouth, 
which  is  very  large." 

27  one  hair:  one  horsehair.  The  perch,  "a  bold  biter," 
has  severed  all  the  strands  of  the  horsehair  line  but  one. 
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Pi.  No,  indeed,  for  I  came  today  to  this  plat28 
a-roaching  and  therefore  brought  but  my  roach 
gear  and,  like  a  wise  man,  left  one  of  my  tools 
at  home  for  haste,  which  if  I  had  brought,  I  could 
have  landed  him  without  your  help. 

Vi.  I  pray  you,  be  not  without  your  shift 
[excuse],  and  all  to  drive  me  away.  Well,  fare 
you  well  now,  indeed. 

Pi.  God  be  with  you,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains. 

PISCATOR  AND  HIS  WIFE,  CISLEY 

[Pi.]  How  now,  wife,  is  the  broth  ready? 

Ci.  Indeed,   I  have  had  good  leisure!    Good  [Buv] 
Lord,  husband,  where  have  you  been  all  this 
day?  Have  you  dined? 

Pi.  No,  truly.  My  first  bread  is  yet  to  eat  since 
you  saw  me,  therefore  let  my  supper  be  ready  as 
soon  as  may  be. 

Ci.  So  will  I,  but  what  have  you  brought? 

Pi.  Fetch  me  a  platter  and  you  shall  see. 

Ci.  Here  is  one.  Shall  I  take  them  out? 

Pi.  No,  dame,  I  will  take  them  out  and  lay 
every  sort  by  themselves.  How  say  you,  Cisley,  is 
there  not  a  good  dish? 

Ci.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  did  throw  an  old 
shoe29  after  you  in  the  morning.  Here  is  a  mess30 
indeed. 

zsplat:  locality,  spot  of  ground.   (NED,  plat,  sb2  II  8b.) 

29  throw  an  old  shoe:  as  an  augury  of  good  luck.  See 
Tilley,  S  372. 

30  mess:  a  quantity  of  meat  sufficient  to  make  a  dish. 
(NED,  mess,  sb.  i.e.)  "Mess  of  fish"  is  now  an  Americanism. 
(NED,  sb.  i.d.) 
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Pi.  Your  old  shoe  was  fit  for  an  old  foolish 
woman  to  have  thrown,  that  hath  more  confi- 
BiU  dence  in  such  dismal  toys  than  in  the  providence 
of  God  Who  guideth  as  well  the  fishes  in  the 
sea  as  the  fowls  in  the  air.  But  I  know  you  speak 
merrily,  as  I  did  when  I  bade  you  do  it. 

Ci.  How  will  you  have  them  dressed?  For,  as 
here  be  many  sorts,  so  may  you  have  them  dressed 
after  sundry  manners. 

Pi.  Let  them,  I  pray  you,  be  ordered  after  the 
best  manner,  for  my  friend  Viator  will  be  here 
at  supper. 

Ci.  They  shall. 

Viator.  Ho,  God  be  here. 

Pi.  Oh,  are  you  come?  Come  near,  I  know  you 
by  your  voice. 

Vi.  Ah,  you  are  come  home,  I  perceive. 

Pi.  Now  surely  you  are  welcome.  What,  and 
your  sack  too!  That  is  honestly  said.  Is  it  good 
sack? 
[BiUv]       Vi.  I  cannot  tell,  for  of  all  wines  I  love  it  not. 
Therefore  I  did  not  say  [essay,  try]. 

Pi.  And  why?  Do  you  know  anything  by 
[about]  it? 

Vi.  Yea,  Piscator,  I  have  seen  such  lively  fel- 
lows— short  with  sharp  heads,  as  they  say  that 
sometimes  you  fish  withal — poured  out  into  a 
goblet;  for  when  the  wine  hath  been  drunk,  there 
have  they  lain/ 


31 


3i  lively  fellows  .  .  .  have  they  lain:  the  reference  is  to 
the  larvae  of  Drosophilae,  fruit  or  vinegar  flies.  The  adult 
flies  are  plainly  visible,  and  their  larvae  or  maggots  are 
also.  "The  adults  could  lay  their  eggs  around  the  edges 
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Pi.  Tush!  If  you  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  of 
anything  that  quick  cattle32  is  in  or  will  breed 
in,  you  will  hardly  hold  them  in  your  mouth 
while  you  angle,  that  they  may  be  the  readier  to 
put  on  your  hook. 

Vi.  Out  upon  it,  and  if  I  wist  that  that  were 
of  necessity,  I  would  either  angle  in  those  months 
when  they  be  out  of  season  or  else  with  some 
other  baits  as  good,  or  not  at  all. 

Pi.  Well,  sit  down,  I  pray  you.  Our  supper  will 
come  in  by  and  by.  We  will  have  one  fit  [spell]   Bmi 
at  fishing  until  meat  come. 

Vi.  Why  then,  I  pray  you,  let  us  know  some- 
what of  the  antiquity  of  it. 

Pi.  Nay,  let  me  rather  make  mine  introduction 
to  the  matter  and  so  come  to  that  afterward.  First, 
you  must  understand  that,  as  God  did  make  all 
things  for  man,  so  should  he  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  more  commodious  pleasure  in  his  crea- 
tures than  he  hath,  had  he  not  by  his  disobedience 
made  them  both  disobedient  and  hurtful.  Yea, 
I  do  suppose  that  neither  the  heavens  or  any 
powers  above,  neither  the  earth  or  anything 
therein,  either  could  or  would  have  hurt  man,  if 
man  had  not  first  hurt  himself.  And  also  the 
huge  sea,  with  all  the  benefits  thereof,  and  all 
others  of  waters,  as  meres,  lakes,  ponds,  rivers, 
and  streams,  should  have  given  their  goods  and   [Bmiv] 

of  casks  of  fermented  sack  and  soon  there  would  be  mag- 
gots in  the  sack  and  they  would  have  pointed  heads  that 
could  readily  be  seen  and  they  would  also  be  lively."  In- 
formation from  H.  B.  Weiss,  personal  letter,  5-12-56. 

32  quick  cattle-,  live  insects.  Cattle  is  here  a  collective 
noun.    (NED,  sb.  11.7.) 
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riches  unto  man  if  man  had  not  given  himself  to 
sin  and  so  to  Satan.  By  which  means  he  hath  not 
only  lost,  as  I  said,  and  so  all  we  that  come  of 
him,  infinite  commodities,  but  also  those  that  he 
hath  he  must  win  them  with  great  care  and  sore 
labor  and  with  all  device,  policy,  and  art  that  he 
can,  sometimes  not  without  the  peril  of  his  life. 
For  there  is  not  the  smallest  fish  that  is,  that  is 
not  now  too  good  for  a  man  (having  stream  at 
will),33  without  his  great  industry  to  catch  her. 

Vi.  Why  then,  if  earthly  things  are  so  hard  to 
come  by,  by  reason  of  our  former  father's  fall, 
how  are  we  able  to  come  by  heavenly  things  that 
are  beyond  our  labor?  I  suppose  that  we  are  far 
weaker  that  way. 
Bv  Pi.  It  is  true.  For  He  that  said  In  sudore  vultus 
tuiy  etc.3*  (in  the  sweat  of  thy  brows  thou  shalt 
get  thy  living,  and  that  the  earth  should  bear 
naught  but  brambles  and  briars,  and  that,  as 
man  came  from  earth,  so  to  earth  he  should  re- 
turn) did  not  say  that  man  in  his  labors  should 
get  heaven;  but  only  the  winning  of  heaven  He 
left  to  One  that  never  fell  and  so  by  Him  to  have 
it,  and  all  other  good  things  also— Christ  Jesus, 
I  mean. 

Vi.  Well,  now  to  your  matter  again. 

Pi.  To  return  yet,  for  all  that,  the  same  Al- 
mighty God  hath  not  so  avenged  the  fall  and 
offence  of  man  that  he  should  be  altogether  over 
pressed  with  careful  travail,  but  hath  spiced  man's 
pains  with  delight,  pastime,  and  recreation,  many 

33  having  stream  at  will:  the  fish  having  the  free  run  of 
the  stream. 

34  in  sudore,  etc.:  quotation  from  Genesis:  3:19. 
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ways:  in  the  finding,  winning,  or  ending  of  his 
labors,  whereof  the  fisher,  falconer,  and  hunter  [Bvv] 
are  well  able  to  report.  And,  as  the  same  Al- 
mighty hath  not  made  all  kind  of  living  crea- 
tures upon  earth  to  be  but  one,  but  divided  them 
into  beasts,  fowls,  fishes,  and  worms  [reptiles], 
and  they  of  diverse  sorts  in  every  kind,  so  hath  he 
given  to  sundry  men,  sundry  minds;  some  in 
this,  and  some  in  that  to  have  pleasure.  For  if 
all  his  living  creatures  should  have  been  of  one 
sort,  as  all  fishes,  all  beasts,  or  all  fowls,  so  had 
loathsomeness  and  waste  hurt  appetite  and 
pleasure.  But  now  to  speak  more  particularly  and 
to  our  purpose.  As  in  fishing,  fowling,  and  hunt- 
ing there  is  degrees  both  of  costs,  pains,  pleasures, 
and  profits,  so  what  cost,  pain,  pleasure,  or  profit 
the  hunter  or  hawker  hath,  as  I  am  not  skillful 
in  either  of  them,  so  do  I  leave  such  as  would 
know  to  the  sundry  books  set  out  by  sundry  men  [Bvl] 
and  in  sundry  tongues  that  doth  write  of  them 
both  at  large.  Neither  do  I  purpose  so  to  speak 
unto  you  of  fishing  as  severally  to  tell  of  all  the 
cost,  pain,  pleasure,  or  profit  that  is  in  that 
marvelous  and  wronderful  science. 

Vi.  No,  friend  Piscator,  I  come  not  therefor; 
only,  I  pray  you,  speak  of  angling. 

Pi.  So  I  will,  as  of  that  pleasure  that  I  have 
always  most  recreated  myself  withal,  and  had 
most  delight  in,  and  is  most  meetest  for  a  solitary 
man,  and  is  also  of  light  cost.  Yet  do  I  not  intend 
to  make  myself  so  skillful  unto  you  in  the  art  of 
angling  as  to  leave  out  nothing  that  might  be 
said,  no  more  than  you  shall  find  me  to  contemn 
that  which  hath  been  put  in  print  heretofore. 
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For  this  I  know:  that  both  time,  place,  kind 
[BviT]  [nature],  and  custom  is  not  so  known  unto  me 
but  that  I  may  want  in  any  of  the  four,  yea,  and 
in  all,  to  say  that  may  be  said.  But  what  I  do 
know  by  report,  by  reading,  or  by  experience,  by 
myself  at  home  or  abroad,  I  will,  God  willing,  not 
hide  it  from  you;  and  if  you  can  learn  more  of 
any  others,  or  that  at  this  time  I  shall  forget  or 
hereafter  find  any  more  knowledge,  take  that  for 
advantage.  And  this  I  tell  you  plain:  that  the 
covetous  and  greedy  man  (for  avoiding  spoil)35 
may  not  be  allowed  in  this  fellowship;  neither 
may  the  sluggard  sleepy  sloven  be  seen  in  this 
science;  neither  the  poor  man,  lest  it  make  him 
poorer  and  beg  his  bread  to  his  fish;  the  angry 
man,  also,  and  the  fearful  man,  with  the  busy- 
body, must  tarry  at  home,  and  rather  hunt  or 
hawk. 

Vi.  Why  then,  I  pray  you,  what  gifts  must  he 
[Bvii]  have  that  shall  be  of  your  company? 

Pi.  i.  He  must  have  faith,  believing  that  there 
is  fish  where  he  cometh  to  angle.  2.  He  must  have 
hope  that  they  will  bite.  3.  Love  to  the  owner  of 
the  game.36  4.  Also  patience,  if  they  will  not  bite, 
or  any  mishap  come  by  losing  of  the  fish,  hook,  or 
otherwise.  5.  Humility  to  stoop,  if  need  be  to 
kneel  or  lie  down  on  his  belly,  as  you  did  today.  6. 
Fortitude,  with  manly  courage,  to  deal  with  the 
biggest  that  cometh.  7.  Knowledge  adjoined  to 
wisdom,  to  devise  all  manner  of  ways  how  to 

35  for  avoiding  spoil:  in  order  to  avoid  despoliation,  the 
behavior  of  a  game-hog. 

36  Love  to  the  owner  of  the  game:  he  must  be  no 
poacher. 
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make  them  bite  and  to  find  the  fault.  8.  Liberality 
in  feeding  of  them.  9.  A  content  mind  with  a 
sufficient  mess,  yea,  and  though  you  go  home 
without.  10.  Also  he  must  use  prayer,  knowing 
that  it  is  God  that  doth  bring  both  fowl  to  the  net 
and  fish  to  the  bait.  11.  Fasting  he  may  not  be 
offended  withal,  but  acquaint  himself  with  it,  if  [Bviiv] 
it  be  from  morning  until  night,  to  abide  and 
seek  for  the  bite.  12.  Also  he  must  do  alms  deeds; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  meet  a  sickly  poor  body  or 
doth  know  any  such  in  the  parish  that  would  be 
glad  of  a  few  fishes  to  make  a  little  broth  withal 
(as  often  times  is  desired  of  sick  persons),  then  he 
may  not  stick  to  send  them  some  or  altogether.87 
And  if  he  have  none,  yet  with  all  diligence  that 
may  [be,  he]38  try  with  his  angle  to  get  some  for 
the  diseased  person.  13.  The  last  point  of  all  the 
inward  gifts  that  doth  belong  to  an  angler,  is 
memory,  that  is,  that  he  forget  nothing  at  home 
when  he  setteth  out,  nor  anything  behind  him 
at  his  return.39 

37  altogether,  the  whole  catch. 

38  [be,  he]:  the  reading  is  conjectural.  The  paper  has 
been  worn  away  at  this  point. 

39  This  list  of  the  thirteen  inward  gifts  of  the  angler  is 
an  interesting  parody  or  humorous  approximation  of  the 
catalogues  of  Christian  virtues  so  popular  in  the  time.  The 
first  three,  faith,  hope,  and  charity  (or  love),  are  the  first 
of  the  cardinal  virtues.  Most  of  the  others — knowledge, 
liberality,  fortitude,  fasting,  etc. — belong  in  one  or  an- 
other of  the  familiar  lists  of  qualities  desirable  for  Chris- 
tians, but  the  list  is  not  a  precise  parody  of  any  of  the 
standard  Christian  ones. 

This  list  of  Piscator's  was  evidently  familiar  to  seven- 
teenth-century writers  on  angling.  John  Dennys  in  his 
The   Secrets   of  Angling,   1613,   follows   it   item   for   item 
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Vi.  Why,  man,  if  he  have  an  angle  and  baits, 
what  need  any  more?  And  a  small  memory  will 
serve  for  those  two. 

[two  pages  of  the  book  are  missing 
here.  When  the  text  resumes,  Piscator 
is  giving  directions  for  making  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  float.] 

C  Pi.  You  must  take  two  swan's  quills — one  quill 
must  be  greater  than  another — and  cut  off  both 
the  stopped  ends,  and  then  put  the  one  cut  end 
into  the  other  as  hard  as  you  can  for  cleaving  of 
the  uttermost,  that  they  may  be  close  for  taking 
of  water.  And  look  that  they  have  no  holes  in  the 
smaller  ends,  and  that  quill  that  is  within  the 
other,  let  that  be  lowest  in  the  water.  Then  must 
you  take  another  swan's  quill  and  cut  it  in  two 
such  pieces  as  may  be  put  on  each  end  of  your 
float  one,  so  that  the  ends  of  your  double  quill,  or 
float,  appear  out  when  your  line  is  put  through 
those  two  pieces;  as  for  example,  here  is  one 
ready-made. 

Here  must  we  stay.  Now  is  supper  come. 
[Cv]       Vi.  I  am  the  more  sorry,  for  your  talk  is  meat 
and  drink  to  me.39a 

Pi.  Yea,  but  meat  and  drink  is  fitter  for  me  that 
have  not  eaten  today.  Well,  let  us  have  grace. 

except  that  he  inverts  7  and  8  and  omits  12.  Markham  in 
his  Art  of  Angling,  1614,  says,  "Now  for  the  inward  quali- 
ties of  the  minde,  albeit  some  Writers  reduce  them  to 
twelve  heads  .  .  .  yet  I  must  draw  them  into  many 
branches."  (1660  ed.,  pp.  59-60.)  But  later  (pp.  60-62)  he 
repeats  Piscator's  list  slightly  reordered,  with  prudence  and 
thankfulness  substituted  for  prayer  and  knowledge. 

39a  is  meat  and  drink  to  me:  proverbial.  See  Tilley 
M  842. 
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Vi.  Have  ye  not  a  fish  grace? 

Pi.  Yes,  that  I  have,  and  that  for  an  angler. 

Almighty  God,  that  these  did  make, 

As  saith  his  holy  book, 
And  gave  me  cunning  them  to  take, 

And  brought  them  to  my  hook; 
To  him  be  praise  for  evermore, 

That  daily  doth  us  feed, 
And  doth  increase  by  spawn  such  store 

To  serve  us  at  our  need. 

Vi.  A  very  good  grace,  and  a  fit.  Now,  I  pray 
you,  let  your  Cisley  come  in. 

Pi.  Call  your  mother  in,  maid. 

Vi.  What  fish  call  you  these? 

Pi.  Gudgeons. 

Vi.  They  be  very  good,  indeed,  well  dressed.   Cn 
How  take  you  these? 

Pi.  These  are  as  fit  for  a  young  beginner40  as 
may  be,  for  one  bait  doth  serve  them  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  you  may  make  them  to  bite  all  day  if 
you  have  sundry  places.  Come,  wife,  come!  Thou 
thinkest  that  nothing  is  well  done  unless  thou  be 
at  the  one  end  of  it.  Sit  down  and  eat,  for  I  am 
hungry. 

Ci.  I  believe  [it]  well.  How  like  you  your 
broth? 

Pi.  Hunger  findeth  no  fault.40* 

40  beginner:  cf.  Walton,  p.  257:  "he  is  an  excellent  fish 
to  enter  a  young  angler,  being  easy  to  be  taken  with  a 
small  red-worm."  And  John  Dennys  says,  "This  fish  the 
fittest  for  a  learner  is."  (The  Secrets  of  Angling,  West- 
wood  ed.,  1883,  p.  41.) 

40a  Hunger  findeth  no  fault:  proverbial.  See  Tilley 
H  814. 
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Vi.  But,  I  pray  you,  teach  me  to  kill  these 
pleasant  fishes. 

Ci.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  my  husband  awhile  alone 
until  he  have  eaten,  and  then  you  cannot  please 
him  better  at  meat  than  to  talk  of  angling,  though 
for  my  part  I  would  he  had  never  known  what 
angling  meant. 

Vi.  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Ci.  I  think  he  had  never  known  what  the  colic 
I .  *i  J  had  meant,  if  he  had  not  known  what  angling 
had  meant. 

Vi.  Is  it  even  so? 

Pi.  Soft,  dame! 

Vi.  Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  us  two  alone,  and  eat 
you  awhile,  for  I  believe  that  your  wife  is  not 
fasting,  no  more  than  I.  Now,  mistress,  is  it  true 
that  your  husband  hath  caught  the  colic  with 
fishing? 

Ci.  Surely  I  suppose  so,  with  his  long  standing, 
long  fasting,  and  coldness  of  his  feet,  yea,  and 
sometimes  sitting  on  the  cold  ground,  for  all  is 
one  to  him,  whether  he  catch  or  not  catch.  Yea, 
and  sometimes  he  cometh  home  with  the  colic, 
indeed,  and  is  not  well  of  [for]  two  or  three  days 
after,  so  that  I  hope  he  will  give  it  over  shortly. 

Vi.  Is  this  true? 

Pi.  Yea,  what  then? 

Vi.  Then  I  say,  Fcelix  quern  faciunt  aliena 
pericula  caution.*1  Happy  is  he 

4i  Fcelix,  etc.:  "Happy  is  he  whom  the  dangers  of  others 
makes  cautious."  Quoted  as  a  saying  of  Cyllenus's  Tibullus, 
pub.  1493;  see  Sir  Gurney  Benham's  Book  of  Quotations. 
new  ed.,  London,  1948,  p.  577b. 
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[Four  pages  of  the  book  are  missing 
here.  When  the  text  resumes,  Piscator 
is  speaking  of  fishing  from  a  boat.] 

stand  you  beneath  him  as  the  water  runneth,  so  Cv 
that  you  may  angle  in  the  thick  water,  and  you 
shall  have  trim  sport.  And  if  he  that  doth  stir 
the  water  have  in  a  bag  of  linen  some  ground 
malt,  and  now  and  then  cast  in  as  much  as  he 
may  hold  between  his  three  fingers  where  he 
stirreth,  that  it  may  fall  just  where  you  angle,  it 
is  the  better.  And  you  may  put  on  two  hooks  at 
this  sport  and  so  have  a  good  mess  quickly.  Land 
when  you  see  the  bite  die,  then  remove  to  another 
place,  and  so  on,  as  your  store  of  fish,  plats,42  and 
speeding  [success]  is. 

Vi.  Now  cometh  your  wife  again,  and  I  shall 
be  shent  [disgraced]  for  keeping  you  from  eating. 

Pi.  No,  no,  she  knoweth  this  talk  to  be  meat 
and  drink  unto  me.  Now,  wife,  come  and  sit 
down. 

Ci.  We  have  brought  you  all. 

Vi.  All,  quoth  ye?  Indeed,  here  is  store.  Oh,   [Cvv] 
here  is  the  great  perch  that  you  took  in  the 
morning.  It  is  so,  indeed.  But  what  are  these 
lying  about  him? 

Pi.  Ruffes.43 

Vi.  What  fish  is  it? 

42  plats:  a  flat-bottomed  boat  used  for  fishing.  (NED,  sb. 
5.)  store  of  .  .  .  plats:  supply  of  boats,  i.e.,  boats  moored  at 
different  spots  along  the  river  bank. 

43  Ruffes:  the  ruffe  (acerina  cernua),  or  pope,  is  "similar 
to  a  small  perch,  but  the  colouring  and  back  fin  are 
different/'  (Fine  Angling  for  Coarse  Fish,  ed.  E.  Parker, 
The  Lonsdale  Library,  IV,  Philadelphia,  n.d.,  pp.  159-60.) 
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Pi.  Oh,  excellent. 

Vi.  I  pray  you,  how  take  you  them? 

Ci.  Good  sir,  let  him  eat  his  meat. 

Pi.  My  wife  counteth  me  like  the  instrument 
of  Lincolnshire.44  But  now  that  I  have  somewhat 
stayed  my  hunger,  I  can  both  eat  and  talk.  The 
ruffe  is  the  grossest  at  his  bite  of  any  fish  that 
biteth,  and  is  taken  with  the  red  worm45  on  the 
ground,46  and  where  he  lieth,  there  is  he  com- 
monly alone.  He  is  envious  [malicious],  bristled 
on  the  back  as  the  perch,  in  each  fin  a  sharp  prick, 
his  gills  sharp  at  the  end,  and  swalloweth  the  bait 
[Cvi]  at  the  first,  great  goggle-eyed,  and  cometh  up 
very  churlishly,  and  will  hold  his  lips  so  hard 
together  that  you  shall  have  much  ado  to  open 
them,  and  commonly  you  must  rend  the  gills 
asunder  to  get  out  your  hook.  He  is  full  of  black 
spots  and  like  to  rised  [rancid]  bacon,  and  there- 
fore we  call  them  little  hogs.  But  surely  an 
wholesome  fish!  With  two  hairs  you  may  fish  for 
him,  he  is  so  gross  in  his  feeding  and  cometh  not 
up  gently.  Hold  you,  there  is  one  of  them.  Taste 
of  him  and  tell  me. 

Vi.  A  very  good  fish. 

Pi.  There  cannot  be  a  better,  and  chiefly  [es- 
pecially] for  a  sick  body.  I  count  him  better  than 
either  gudgeon  or  perch,  for  he  eateth  faster  and 
pleasanter.  The  worm  is  his  only  bait  that  ever 

44  instrument  of  Lincolnshire:  the  bagpipe.  Piscator  says 
his  wife  is  thinking  of  the  proverb,  "He  is  like  a  bagpipe, 
he  never  talks  till  his  belly  is  full."  Tilley,  B  34. 

45  red  worm:  earthworm,  angleworm.  Perhaps  dug  up 
from  a  dunghill,  since  worms  found  there  have  a  redder 
coloration  than  those  dug  from  top-soil. 

46  on  the  ground:  on  or  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stream. 
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I  did  know.  My  master  that  taught  me  to  angle 
could  not  abide  to  catch  a  ruffe;  for  if  he  took 
one,  either  he  would  remove  or  wind  up  and  [CViv] 
home  for  that  time,  he  did  know  them  so  masterly 
among  other  fish.  But  for  my  part,  I  have  been 
well  content  to  deal  with  them,  for  this  property 
they  have,  as  is  seen  among  the  wicked:  that 
though  they  see  their  fellows  perish  never  so 
fast,  yet  will  they  not  be  warned,  so  that  you  shall 
have  them  as  long  as  one  is  left,  especially  a  little 
before  a  rain  or  in  the  bite  time.  And  if  you  close 
some  small  worms  in  a  ball  of  old  black  dung  or 
earth,  and  cast  it  in  where  you  angle  for  them, 
you  shall  have  the  better  sport,  for  at  that  will 
they  lie  like  little  hogs,  as  is  aforesaid.  You  so 
listen  to  my  talk  that  you  eat  nothing. 

Ci.  You  men  say  that  women  be  talkative,  but 
here  is  such  a  number  of  words  about  nothing,  as 
passeth  [defies  description]. 

Pi.  Why  so  I  say,  all  is  nothing  with  you  and  [Cvii] 
your  kind  unless  it  be  about  pins  and  laces,  fringe 
and  guards,  fine  linen  and  woolen,  hats  and  hat- 
bands, gloves  and  scarves;  and  yet  I  marvel  that 
you  should  say  that  my  talk  hath  been  of  nothing. 
For  one  part  of  the  attire  that  now  is  of  no  small 
charge  among  you,  we  have  a  fish  to  father  it 
called  a  ruffe,  of  whom  I  spake  even  now,  unless 
you  will  have  it  the  diminutive  of  a  ruffian.  But 
it  may  be  that  the  name  doth  come  from  the 
ruffe,  the  fish,  for  surely  the  greater  part  that 
use  the  long  gut  gathered  together  of  this  fish, 
they  may  well  be  said  to  be  in  their  ruff  and  like 
unto  the  ruffe  in  disdain.47 

47  For  one  part  .  .  .  in  disdain:  Piscator  puns  on  ruff  (a 
pleated  neck  piece),  ruffe   (the  fish),  and  ruffian. 
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Vi.  Well  now,  I  pray  you,  to  the  taking  of  the 
perch. 

Pi.  The  perch  is  a  gross  fish  and  easily  taken. 
A  red  worm  is  his  common  bait,48  but  the  quick 
[CviiT]  [live]  minnow  is  the  best,49  putting  your  hook 
through  the  corner  of  her  lip,  and  so  let  her  swim 
alive  an  ell  in  the  water,  with  plummets  to  keep 
her  down;  and  strike  not  over  soon  when  you  see 
the  bite,  but  let  him  go  as  far  as  the  length  of 
your  line,  that  he  may  swallow  it,  or  else  his 
mouth  is  so  wide  and  so  full  of  bones,  and  also 
he  will  many  times  gape  for  the  nonce  [purpose] 
and  cast  out  hook  and  minnow.  The  minnow,  the 
minnow  also  will  somewhat  bear  off  your  hook, 
but  when  your  fish  is  in  his  gullet,  then  all  is 
safe,  so  that  your  hook  bend  not  or  your  line 
break. 

Vi.  I  may  fish  with  more  hairs  for  him  than 
one  or  two?50 

[Pi.]  That  you  may,  with  four  or  six,  and  a 
good,  handsome,  compassed  [curved]  hook.  He 
will  also  in  winter  bite  at  a  good  gentle51  or  a 
ball  of  bread.  A  ravenous  fish  it  is  also,  and  liveth 

48  A  red  worm  is  his  common  bait:  cf.  Walton,  p.  232: 
"he  will  bite  ...  at  ...  a  worm,  a  minnow,  or  a  little 
frog." 

49  the  quick  minnow  is  the  best:  cf.  Walton,  pp.  232-33: 
".  .  .  if  you  rove  for  a  pearch  with  a  minnow,  then  it  is 
best  to  be  alive,  you  sticking  your  hook  through  his  back- 
fin;  or  a  minnow  with  the  hook  in  his  upper  lip,  and 
letting  him  swim  up  and  down,  about  mid-water  or  a 
little  lower,  and  you  still  keeping  him  to  about  that  depth 
by  a  cork,  which  ought  not  to  be  a  very  little  one." 

so  one  or  two:  i.e.,  a  line  plaited  of  more  than  one  or  two 
horse  hairs, 
si  gentle:  maggot;  larva  of  the  blue-bottle  fly. 
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for  the  most  part  by  eating  up  of  his  fellows,  as  [Cviii] 
the  covetous  enclosers52  do.  And  if  you  come  to 
the  lair  of  great  perches,  let  your  line  be  strong, 
for  when  you  have  struck  one  the  residue  will 
come  and  make  such  a  stir  about  your  line  and 
him,  with  their  bristles  up,  that  they  will  deliver 
their  fellow  if  you  have  not  a  good  line  and  very 
good  hold. 

Vi.  Why,  then,  they  be  like  to  hogs,  and  both 
better  than  most  men,  which,  seeing  their  neigh- 
bor in  trouble,  will  rather  help  to  keep  him  in 
trouble  than  to  work  to  bring  him  out.  But  be 
these  all  the  baits  that  do  belong  to  the  taking 
of  a  perch? 

Pi.  No,  he  will  bite  very  well  at  the  red 
knotted  worm,  yea,  and  at  a  yellow  frushe  or 
frog,  if  it  be  a  little  one;  and  a  small  gudgeon  is 
very  good,  but  the  great  knotted  red  worm  (well- 
ordered  and  well  put  on  the  hook,  as  we  use  to  do  [Cviiiv] 
for  the  chevin)  is  a  special  good  bait. 

Vi.  How  mean  you  the  ordering? 

Pi.  As  for  that,  I  will  tell  you  in  the  end  for 
the  ordering  of  all  your  baits. 

Vi.  Then,  I  pray  you,  to  the  pickerel. 

Pi.  The  pickerel  is  also  a  fleshy  fish,  and  liveth 
by  ravening  and  eating  of  his  fellows,  and  beareth 
the  swinge  [rule]  of  the  fishes,  and  is  called  the 
freshwater  wolf;53  gross-witted;  hath  a  weed  of 

52  enclosers:  landowners  who  fenced  in  the  common  land 
of  a  parish  or  larger  division.  They  were  widely  hated  at 
this  time. 

53  freshwater  wolf:  Izaak  Walton  says  (p.  189)  that  "their 
life  is  maintained  by  the  death  of  so  many  other  fish 
.  .  .  which  has  made  him,  by  some  writers,  to  be  called  the 
tyrant  of  the  rivers,  or  the  fresh-water  wolf." 
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his  own  which  also  he  will  feed  on,  called  pick- 
erel-weed.54 He  will  be  haltered,55  and  some  men 
use  that  way  very  oft  to  kill  him,  for  he  will  lie 
staring  upon  you,  as  the  hare  or  lark,  until  you 
put  the  line  with  a  snittle  [noose]  over  his  head, 
and  so  with  a  good  stiff  pole  you  may  throw  him 
to  land.  This  way  is  best  in  standing  [still]  waters 
and  pools. 
D  Vi.  This  is  a  carterly,56  rude  way.  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  how  to  kill  him  with  an  angle. 

Pi.  He  is  so  gross  a  ravener,  as  I  said,  that  any- 
thing will  kill  him,  for  he  will  bite  at  a  gentle,  if 
it  come  in  his  mad  head,  but  then  your  hook  is 
gone,  he  will  shear  so  with  his  teeth.  When  you 
fish  for  him,  you  must  fish  with  an  armed  hook 
of  three  links,57  and  your  line  of  sixteen  or  twenty 
hairs,  and  a  good  big  float,  a  double  hook,  and  a 
handsome  roach  or  dace  or  frog.  He  will  be  killed 
with  a  great  red  worm,  as  I  have  proved. 

Vi.  How  shall  I  put  on  my  roach  or  my  frog? 

Pi.  You  must  ripple  [scratch]  with  your  point 
of  your  knife  overthwart  the  roach,  under  the 
gill,  that  the  scales  and  skin  may  be  taken  away 
and  opened;  and  then  put  in  the  end  your  arm- 

54  pickerel-weed:  a  name  commonly  applied  to  a  species 
of  Potomogeton,  pondweed  (not  the  American  pickerel- 
weed).  Cf.  Walton,  p.  195:  "His  feeding  is  .  .  .  sometimes 
a  weed  of  his  own  called  pickerel-weed." 

55  haltered:  caught  with  a  noose. 

56  carterly:  like  or  befitting  a  carter,  boorish,  lacking  in 
sporting  etiquette. 

57  armed  hook  of  three  links:  a  hook  whipped  round 
(armed)  with  a  three-haired  line.  A  link  is  one  of  the 

segments  of  which  a  hair-line  is  composed.    (NED,  link, 
sb.2  2.) 
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ing,58  and  so  thrust  it  down  the  side  of  the  roach  [Dv] 
between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  and  let  it  come  out 
at  the  tail  of  the  fish,  so  drawing  your  links  of 
arming  gently  until  the  hook  be  nothing  seen 
but  the  bearded  points  under  her  gill,  then  put 
your  line  on,  and  let  your  float  be  of  cork,  and 
not  passing  an  ell  from  your  fish.  This  bait,  after 
this  manner,  may  be  either  [a]  legger  or  a  walk- 
er,59 for  if  you  either  be  weary,  or  would  sit  down 

58  arming:  a  three-haired  line,  which  is  carried  down  the 
side  of  the  roach  between  flesh  and  skin  and  out  at  the 
fish's  tail;  the  hairs  of  the  arming  must  be  drawn  gently 
so  that  the  barbs  of  the  hook  attached  at  its  end  on  the 
leader  are  just  visible  below  the  gill.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  arming  (or  leader)  is  then  attached  to  the  line,  the 
cork  float  being  not  more  than  an  ell  (ii/£  yards)  from  the 
bait.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  the  roach  used  is 
live  or  dead  bait.  Walton,  p.  196,  describes  the  preparation 
of  the  live  bait  as  follows:  ".  .  .  having  cut  off  his  fin  on 
his  back,  which  may  be  done  without  hurting  him, — you 
must  take  your  knife  .  .  .  and  betwixt  the  head  and  the 
fin  on  the  back,  cut  or  make  an  incision,  or  such  a  scar  as 
you  may  put  the  arming  wire  (Walton  League  ed.,  p.  76: 
arming-wire  —  shank?)  of  your  hook  into  it,  with  as  little 
bruising  or  hurting  the  fish,  as  art  and  diligence  will 
enable  you  to  do;  and  so  carrying  your  arming-wire,  along 
his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your  fish,  betwixt  the 
skin  and  the  body  of  it,  draw  out  that  wire  or  arming  of 
your  hook  at  another  scar  near  to  his  tail:  then  tie  him 
about  it  with  thread,  but  no  harder  than  of  necessity,  to 
prevent  hurting  the  fish;  and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the 
fish,  some  have  a  kind  of  probe  to  open  the  way,  for  the 
more  easy  entrance  and  passage  of  your  wire  or  arming." 

59  legger  or  a  walker:  explained  by  Walton,  p.  195: 
".  .  .  you  may  fish  for  pike,  either  with  a  ledger,  or  a 
walking  bait  ...  I  call  that  a  ledger-bait,  which  is  fixed,  or 
made  to  rest  in  one  certain  place  when  you  shall  be  absent 
from  it,— and  I  call  that  a  walking-bait,  which  you  take 
with  you,  and  have  ever  in  motion." 
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and  look  on  a  book,  or  mend  your  gears,  or  with 
another  angle  fish  for  roach  or  perch  thereby,  you 
may,  throwing  your  bait  as  far  into  the  water  as 
you  may  with  a  long  line,  and  lay  down  your  rod 
on  the  bank.  But  look  to  the  bite  and  be  not  far 
off,  lest  that  either  your  pole  or  cane  be  pulled  in 
with  some  good  fish  or  that,  when  she  hath  struck 
herself  (for  so  she  will  with  swallowing  the  bait 
into  her  gullet)  that  she  get  not  into  the  weed,  as 
Du  among  the  cane  roots,  clotter  leaves,60  or  her  own 
weed,  and  then  shall  you  never  get  her  out  with- 
out a  boat  and  a  reed  hook  unless  the  weeds  be 
by  the  bankside.  And  then  with  a  piece  of  pack- 
thread, tying  your  knife  at  the  end  of  your  pike 
angle,  making  it  like  a  weed  hook,  you  may  shred 
the  weeds  under  the  fish,  so  may  you  come  by 
fish  and  hook. 

Vi.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  fish  for  the  pick- 
erel? 

Pi.  Yea,  as  I  say,  as  by  walking  and  fishing  with 
a  dead  bait,  and  specially  a  bleak,61  though  she 
be  a  day  old  and  laid  against  the  sun,  or  carried 
between  the  crown  of  your  head  and  the  top  of 
your  hat  to  dry  the  sooner,  three  or  four;  and  put 
your  hook  through  her  nose  or  nether  lip,  and  so 
walk  the  river.  And  let  it  never  stand  still,  but 
be  moving  of  it  up  and  down,  and  still  drawing, 
[Diiv]  but  not  hastily;  and  when  you  see  the  float  pulled 
at  and  sink,  let  him  go  as  long  as  you  may,  for  he 
will  sometimes  carry  the  bait  overthwart  his 
mouth  a  good  while  or  ever  that  he  will  swallow 
it,  and  especially  if  that  he  have  been  struck  at 

60  clotter  leaves:  yellow  water-lily   (nuphar  luted)  leaves. 
6i  bleak:  a  small  European  river  fish   (alburnus  lucidus) 
of  the  carp  family. 
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before  and  hardly  escaped,  and  a  good  fish.  Also 
the  frog  is  a  very  good  bait,  the  yellower  the  bet- 
ter; and  the  head  of  an  eel,  and  a  good  big  gud- 
geon, quick. 

Ci.  You  eat  no  meat  now;  therefore  it  may  be 
taken  away. 

Pi.  Indeed,  as  you  know,  wife,  it  is  better  to 
fill  my  belly  than  mine  eye61a;  and  a  little  thing 
doth  suffice  nature,  and  this  talk  is  for  my  turn. 

Vi.  Well,  then,  if  it  please  you,  let  us  have  a 
cup  of  sack  and  an  apple  or  a  pear,  and  then  let 
us  rise,  a  God's  name. 

Pi.  Not  so,  for  I  love  to  take  mine  ease  in 
mine  inn,62  and  yet  a  bite  or  two  more.  Reach, 
wife,  that  other  dish  near  me. 

Vi.  What  fish  is  this,  I  pray  you,  in  the  midst?  Dm 

Pi.  It  is  a  chub  and  would  have  been  within 
this  year  a  chevin.63  Say  [try],  I  pray  you,  a  morsel 
of  him.  Those  that  lie  about  him  are  roaches. 

Vi.  It  is  a  sweet  fish,  but  he  eateth  somewhat 
flashly  [insipidly]  and  is  full  of  bones. 

Ci.  Indeed,  sir,  ye  say  true,  and  therefore  either 
I  dare  not  let  my  children  eat  of  that  fish  or  else 
I  give  them  great  charge  to  take  heed  of  bones, 
and  when  they  eat  of  the  pickerel  also.  But  for 
this  fish,  my  husband  hath  no  great  pleasure  in 
them,  and  if  he  do  bring  any  home,  he  will  not 
eat  of  them  if  he  have  any  other  fish. 

Pi.  I  do  not  much  pass  of  [care  for]  any  fish  to 
eat,  but  that  hunger  forceth  me  sometimes  and 
want  of  other  things,  and  when  I  am  weary   (as 

6ia  better  to  fill  my  belly  than  mine  eye:  proverbial. 
See  Tilley  G  146. 

62  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn:  proverbial.  See  Tilley  E  42. 

63  chub    .   .  .   chevin:    interchangeable   in   Walton    (pp. 

99-104)- 
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[Dmv]  it  were)  of  flesh.64  And  yet  the  chevin's  head  I  do 
love  very  well,  for  next  unto  the  carp's  head  it  is 
the  best  and  very  sweet,  if  the  mouth  be  clean 
washed.65  But  or  ever  I  speak  any  further  of  him, 
I  must  tell  you  a  story  of  the  age  of  a  luce  or  pike 
which  Gesnerus66  doth  make  report  of  with  a 
ring  about  his  neck,  of  this  fashion  hereafter 
drawn.67 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1497,  a  P^e  was  ta^en 
in  a  lake  about  Haslepurn,  the  imperial  city  of 
Swethland,68  and  a  ring  of  copper  found  in  his 
gills,  under  his  skin;  and  a  little  part  thereof 
seen  shining,  whose  figure  and  inscription  about 
the  compass  of  it  was  such  in  Greek  as  we 
here   exhibit,   which   John   Dalburg,   Bishop   of 

64  flesh:  meat.  Cf.  the  saying,  "neither  fish  nor  flesh." 

65  if  the  mouth  be  clean  washed:  i.e.,  the  chevin's  mouth. 
Cf.  Walton,  p.  104:  ".  .  .  the  head  of  a  large  cheven,  the 
throat  being  well  washed,  is  the  best  part  of  him." 

66  Gesnerus:  Konrad  von  Gesner  (1516-65),  Swiss  na- 
turalist, to  whom  Izaak  Walton  referred  frequently.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  folio  four-volume  Historia  animal- 
turn,  printed  at  Zurich  1551-58  (German  translation  en- 
titled Thierbuch,  Zurich,  1563).  Encycl.  Brit.  (ed.  of  1953, 
X,  137)  declares  the  Historia  to  have  been  "the  starting 
point  of  modern  Zoology."  The  present  story  is  taken  from 
his  Nomenclator  aquatilium  animantium,  Zurich,  1560,  p. 
316,  according  to  D.  E.  Rhodes    (The  Library,  5th  Series, 

X  [1955].  123-24). 

67  of  this  fashion  hereafter  drawn:  the  drawing  of  the 
ring  with  its  Greek  inscription  is  printed  on  the  first  page 
of  the  facsimile  text. 

68  Haslepurn,  the  imperial  city  of  Swethland:  the  au- 
thor, or  his  printer,  has  created  confusion  here,  for  no 
"Haslepurn"  is  known,  and  "Swethland"  is  a  common 
sixteenth -century  form  of  Sweden.  What  Gesner  had 
written  in  the  Latin  account  in  his  Nomenclator  aqua- 
tilium animantium,  according  to  D.  E.  Rhodes,  The  Li- 
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Worms,69  did  expound  it  thus:  "I  am  the  first 
fish  of  all,  put  into  this  lake  by  the  hands  of 
Frederick  the  Second,70  ruler  of  the  world,  the 
fifth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Dim 
1230."  Thereupon  is  gathered  the  sum  of  267 
years.  And,  verily,  before  it  was  of  Frederick  the 
Emperor  so  marked,  a  good  while  it  had  lived, 
and,  if  as  yet  it  had  not  been  taken,  it  would  have 
lived  a  longer  time. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  chevin.  When  I 
dwelled  in  Savoy,  the  overmost71  parts  of  Switzer- 
land, in  angling  in  a  part  of  Losana  Lake72  and 
the  ditch  of  Geneva,73  but  chiefly  in  the  swift 
Rodanus,74  I  took  sometime  the  chevin  and  very 

brary,  loc.cit.,  was  "Haylprun  imperiale  Sueuiae  urbem," 
that  is,  "Heilbron,  the  imperial  city  of  Swabia,"  not 
Sweden.  It  is  interesting  that  Walton  also  tells  the  story, 
though  in  an  abbreviated  form;  he  mentions  no  city,  but 
says  the  fish  was  caught  in  "Swedeland."  Was  he  led  astray 
by  our  author? 

69  John  Dalburg,  Bishop  of  Worms:  Johann  von  Dalberg 
(1445-1503)  became  bishop  of  Worms  in  1482.  He  was  a 
patron  of  humanistic  studies  and  had  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  the  study  of  Greek. 

70  Frederick  the  Second:  Holy  Roman  Emperor  (1194- 
1250). 

71  overmost:  highest.  The  Alpes  de  Savoie  include  some 
of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  system,  among  them  Mont 
Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa. 

72  Losana  Lake:  Lake  of  Lausanne    (Geneva). 

73  ditch  of  Geneva:  in  that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Laus- 
anne known  as  the  Petit  Lac,  where  it  narrows  to  discharge 
the  Rhone  through  the  city  of  Geneva,  there  are  some  five 
deeper  stretches  in  mid-channel.  These  fosses  (pits, 
trenches)  comprise  the  ditch  of  Geneva. 

74 swift  Rodanus:  through  Geneva  and  beyond  the  en- 
virons of  that  city  the  Rhone  flows  with  great  speed.  At 
Geneva  its  winter  flow  is  some  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second; 
in  summer  this  is  tripled. 
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fair,  the  people  marveling  at  my  pastime  (for 
that  recreation  is  not  there  used).  They  much 
more  marveled  that  I  or  any  of  my  countrymen 
would  eat  of  them,  for  they  do  as  much  despise 
them  as  the  Frieser  in  Friesland  doth  abhor  to 
eat  calves'  flesh.75 

Vi.  How  kill  you  the  chevin? 
Piiiiv]  Pi.  He  will  bite  very  well  at  a  minnow,  the 
great  red  worm,76  the  white  worm  in  the  dead 
ash,77  the  grasshopper,  the  young  unhaired 
mouse,  the  black  snail,  slit  in  the  back  that  her 
grease  may  hang  out,  the  hornet,  the  great  bear 

75  the  Frieser  .  .  .  calves*  flesh'.  I  have  been  unable  to 
locate  any  contemporary  reference  to  the  Friesans'  dislike 
of  veal. 

76  red  worm\  An  explanation  is  necessary  on  our  author's 
use  of  the  term  "worm."  His  red  worm,  great  red  worm, 
red  knotted  worm,  and  great  knotted  red  worm  are  all 
members  of  the  Lumbricidae,  angleworms  or  earthworms. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  red  worm;  we  know  of  his  diet 

.  of  decaying  leaves,  his  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  after  a  night  of  drizzling  rain,  his  generally  red- 
dish or  pinkish  coloration.  The  "knotted  worm"  is  more 
difficult  of  diagnosis,  but  Mr.  Pallister's  interpretation 
seems  correct.  The  word  knotted  implies  that  the  worm 
is  carrying  an  egg-capsule,  whose  smooth  surface  contrasting 
with  the  ring-like  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  a  cord  with  a  knot  in  it.  (See  illustra- 
tion of  the  earthworm  on  p.  1687  of  The  Animal  Kingdom, 
Garden  City,  New  York,  vol.  3.)  The  words  "small"  and 
"great"  applied  to  earthworms  throughout  the  treatise  refer 
simply  to  size  or  length,  and  indicate  little  difference  in 
species,  although  a  few  specimens  may  be  closely  related 
species. 

77  white  worm  in  the  dead  ash:  the  ash-borer  (Podosesia 
syringce  fraxini,  sp.  Lepidoptera). 
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worm78  in  a  swift  stream  or  at  a  mill-tail79  with 
heavy  gears  [strong  tackle],  the  marrow  in  the 
ridge-bone  of  a  loin  of  veal,  yea,  and  rather  than 
fail,  at  a  piece  of  bacon,  I  mean  the  fat. 

Vi.  I  have  heard  say  that  he  will  not  stick 
[hesitate]  to  bite  at  a  frog. 

Pi.  I  know  not  that,  but  this  I  tell  you,  you 
must  stand  close,  for  he  hath  a  quick  eye  and  will 
fly  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  to  his  den  or  hole, 
which  he  is  never  far  from.  Your  line  must  be 
strong  and  your  hook  well  hardened.  Well,  now, 
after  grace  we  will  sit  by  the  fire. 

Vi.  And  have  another  fit. 

Pi.  Sometime,  with  all  the  cunning  that  we  D, 
have,  we  come  home  without,  and  take  such  as  we 
find  and  not  such  as  we  bring,  and  then  should 
we  have  best  cheer  made  us. 

Vi.  And  why?  For  methinketh  that  then  you 
do  deserve  worst. 

Pi.  Nay,  not  so,  for  that  were  a  double  hurt, 
both  to  have  evil  luck  abroad  and  worse  at  home; 
but  as  it  is  with  hunters,  so  is  it  with  us,  for  their 
rule  is  to  fare  best  when  they  speed  [succeed]  not. 
The  one  reason  why  is  this:  that  then  they  have 
taken  most  and  longest  pain;  another  is,  that  so 
are  they  well  comforted  after  their  unspeeding 
sport,  and  by  that  means  encouraged  the  rather 
to  go  to  it  again  to  make  some  recompence.  But 
what  do  I  among  hunters?  If  one  of  them  heard 

78  great  bear  worm:  great  barley  worm.  Probably  the 
army  worm,  the  larva  of  a  certain  noctuid  moth  destructive 
to  grain  crops  such  as  barley    (bear). 

79  at  a  mill-tail:  water  which  runs  away  from  a  mill- 
wheel  and  therefore  very  fast. 
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me,  he  would  say  Ne  ultra  sutor  crepidam.80  Say 
grace,  maid. 
[Dvv]       Anne.  The  God  of  peace  which  brought  again 
from,  &c. 

Pi.  Now  to  the  fire.  Get  him  a  chair,  and  now 
will  we  speak  of  angling  for  the  carp.81  He  is  a 
stout,  heady  fish,  strong  headed  and  tailed,  and 
mightily  boned  and  scaled,  a  fish  not  long  known 
in  England,  but  very  dainty,  and  specially  well 
baked,  for  then  may  ye  eat  him  bones  and  all. 

Vi.  Will  he  bite  as  well  as  other  fish? 

Pi.  Yea,  but  as  his  lair  is:  for  if  he  be  in  a 
pond,  he  will  bite  all  summer  in  a  manner,  sav- 
ing in  shelrode  time,  which  some  call  spawning 
time,  which  time  is  forbidden  to  fish  for  any  kind 
of  fish.82  He  is  not  in  many  rivers.  It  hath  not 
been  heard  of  that  the  carp  hath  been  found  in 
any  running  water83  or  stream,  but  by  heads  of 

so  Ne  ultra  sutor  crepidam:  Let  not  the  shoemaker  go 
beyond  his  last.  For  the  saying,  cf.  Valerius  Maximus  8, 
12,  ext.  3. 

si  carp:  Cyprinus  carpio,  introduced  into  England  as 
early  as  the  14th  century  and  commonly  bred  in  ponds. 
(NED,  sb.i  1.)  Cf.  Walton,  p.  207:  "The  Carp  is  the  queen 
of  rivers:  a  stately,  a  good,  and  a  very  subtle  fish,  that  was 
not  at  first  bred,  nor  hath  been  long,  in  England,  but  is 
now  naturalised."  Dame  Juliana  Berners  said  of  the  carp 
that  "there  ben  but  fewe  in  Englonde."  ("Piscator"  ed., 
1885,  p.  25.) 

82  forbidden  to  fish  for  any  kind  of  fish:  though  a  great 
many  ponds  and  streams  were  privately  owned  and  guarded 
against  poachers  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  no 
legal  closed  season.  Our  author,  a  good  sportsman,  does 
not  fish  in  spawning  season,  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May. 

83  hath  not  .  .  .  been  found  in  any  running  water:  cf. 
Walton,  p.  209:  ".  .  .  they  breed  more  naturally  in  ponds 
than  in  running  waters,  if  they  breed  there  at  all/' 
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pools  bursting  out  where  carps  have  been,  or  land  [Dvl] 
floods  that  have  overflowed  such  places,  and  so 
they  have  been  carried  into  rivers.  As  I  know  a 
river  myself  where  beyond  sixteen  years  past  there 
was  never  heard  of  nor  seen  any  carp  by  the 
oldest  man,  and  now  there  be  so  many  that  it  is 
no  news  for  one  man  with  his  angle  to  kill  in  a 
morning  twenty  or  forty.  Yea,  there  is  such  store 
that,  for  my  part,  I  would  there  were  fewer;  they 
bear  such  a  sway  in  the  river  that  all  other  fish 
are  almost  gone.  They  may  be  compared  to  some 
stout,  needy  upstarts,  for  though  they  cannot 
raven  and  destroy  their  fellows  (unless  it  be  a 
poor  minnow)  yet,  with  countenance84  and  shoul- 
dering, other  fish  will  not  gladly  be  where  they 
abound.  Their  first  coming  into  this  river  was 
surely  by  some  great  flood  which  came  out  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire,85  which  [Dviv] 
shires  are  well  furnished  wTith  carp.  But  now  have 
they  settled  themselves  with  us  and  do  breed,  so 
that  at  some  rising  of  waters  beneath  us  they  do 
take  them  in  by  [at]  ditches  by  coulefuls  [tub 
fulls],  of  a  span86  long,  and  upward.  Our  fens  be 
now  full.  You  shall  have  an  hundred  of  goodly 
store  fish87  of  one  foot  apiece  in  length  for  five 
shillings. 

Vi.  Well,  now,  I  pray  you,  to  the  taking  of 
him. 

84  countenance:  display  of  ill  will. 

85  Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire:  mention  of  these 
shires  identifies  the  river  as  the  Ouse,  which  rises  in 
Oxfordshire  near  Brackley  and  flows  through  Buckingham- 
shire and  Bedfordshire  before  entering  the  county  of 
Huntingdon. 

86  span:  g  inches. 

87  store  fish:  fish  to  keep  for  a  supply. 
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'  Pi.  In  the  river  he  will  bite  chiefly  in  August 
and  all  September.  His  bite  is  in  the  morning  and 
late  at  the  night.  I  know  but  two  baits  for  him; 
the  one  is  the  great  red  worm,  the  other  is  bread.88 
Some  say  new-baked  rye  bread,  and  some  say  white 
bread,  but  this  I  do  know  by  experience,  that 
look  what  bread  you  use  him  to  in  feeding  of 
him,  that  shall  ye  take  him  withal. 
[Dvii]       Vi.  Why,  must  you  feed  him? 

Pi.  Yea,  that  you  must,  either  in  pool  or  run- 
ning river,  though  in  the  fens  there  is  such  store 
that,  where  any  little  void  plot  is  for  leaves,89  you 
cannot  put  in  your  bait  amiss,  as  I  have  heard. 

Vi.  But,  I  pray  you,  how  shall  I  feed  them? 

Pi.  You  must  take  with  you  a  good  shiver 
[fragment]  of  bread  in  a  fair  linen  bag  or  cloth, 
and  when  you  come  to  your  place,  take  a  piece 
and  chew  it  in  your  mouth  until  it  be  moist,  and 
then  ball  it  and  cast  it  in  where  your  float  shall 
be,  and  so  two  or  three  mouthsful,  if  you  will, 
whiles  you  are  a  making  of  your  tools  ready. 
Then  bait  your  hook  with  the  same  chewed 
bread,  this  added  to,  that  that  which  you  bait 
withal  be  labored  in  your  palm  of  your  left 
hand  with  the  thumb  of  your  right  hand,  but 
Pviiv]  look  that  it  be  neither  too  tough  nor  too  brittle, 
for  they  be  both  hurtful. 

Vi.  How  so? 

Pi.  If  the  bait  be  tough  and  hardish  like  stiff 
dough,  then  it  is  too  hard  for  the  hook  to  go 
easily  through,  specially  when  the  bite  is  not 

88  two  baits  .  .  .  worm  .  .  .  bread:  cf.  Walton,  p.  215: 
"the  carp  bites  either  at  worms  or  at  paste." 

89  void  plot  is  for  leaves:  any  small  stretch  of  water  free 
of  arrowhead  or  pond  lilies. 
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fast,  and  so  the  fish  letteth  it  go  as  it  came,  or 
grateth  a  little  in  her  mouth,  and  so  hurteth  the 
pastime,  the  toughness  of  the  bread  pulling  it 
off,  that  the  hook  cannot  fully  strike  at  the  first, 
unless  you  strike  hard,  and  that  again  is  danger- 
ous for  breaking  of  your  line,  tearing  of  her  lip, 
knapping  [snapping]  asunder  of  the  small  end  of 
your  angle,  and,  last  of  all,  the  sudden  moving 
of  the  water,  with  the  sight  of  your  gears,  which 
will  make  the  fish  shy  and  fearful. 

Vi.  What  other  bait  have  you  for  him? 

Pi.  The  great  worm  is  also  a  good  bait,  as  I   [Dvm] 
said,  lying  a  foot  on  the  ground,  as  the  bread 
must,  and  a  bob  of  gentles  he  will  bite  at  some- 
times. 

Vi.  When  biteth  he  best? 

Pi.  I  told  you,  in  August  and  September. 
Strike  not  until  you  see  him  go  away  with  the 
bait  by  pulling  down  of  your  float;  and  if  your 
bready  bait  be  brittle,  as  mingled  with  barley  or 
not  well  kneaded  in  your  hand,  then  the  small 
fish  will  nibble  it  off.  Thus  have  I  spoken  of  the 
killing  of  the  carp  in  the  river.  And  in  the  pond 
or  moat  the  baits  afore  be  good,  so  that  you 
meat90  a  plat  or  two  or  more,  as  you  shall  think 
good,  evening  and  morning,  with  bread,  grains, 
and  blood  mingled  together,  or  ground  malt. 
And  cut  with  a  long  pole  and  a  hook  the  weeds 
away  a  good  compass  for  fear  of  his  running  into 
them;  and  be  sure  that  your  line  be  strong,  as  [DViuv] 
of  green  silk  or  hair,  of  sixteen  or  twenty  hairs 
in  the  line.  In  the  pond  he  will  bite  at  all  times 
in  the  summer,  saving  in  shelrode  time,  as  I  said. 

90  meat\  supply  with  food. 
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Vi.  But,  sir,  I  pray  you,  what  bait  have  you  for 
killing  of  the  house  carp,  now  you  have  spoken  of 
the  river  carp  and  the  pond  carp? 

Pi.  The  best  bait  that  ever  I  did  know  for  the 
killing  of  that  carp  is  a  quantity  of  sufferance, 
with  a  good  deal  of  patience,91  and  as  much 
silence  as  may  be  possible,  all  these  well  mingled 
together;  and  so  go  your  way,  if  you  see  that  there 
be  no  remedy. 

Vi.  Why,  some  hold  that  those  carps  are  best 
killed  with  an  angle  made  of  an  hazel  wand, 
without  a  line.92 

Pi.  Indeed,  some  do  use  it,  but  whether  they 
kill  the  carps  or  catch  more  carps  that  way  or  no, 
that  I  have  no  experience  of  and,  therefore,  can 
say  little. 

Vi.  Well,  I  know  some  that,  if  they  should  not 
use  that  kind  of  angling,  they  should  not  be  with- 
out store  of  carps,  both  at  bed  and  at  board.93 

Pi.  Yea,  but  then  they  be  cloyed  with  pouts, 
which  is  an  ill-favored  fish.  And  if  there  be  no 
remedy,  rather  give  me  the  carp  than  the  pout, 

9i  sufferance,  with  a  good  deal  of  patience:  cf.  Walton,  p. 
214:  "if  you  will  fish  for  a  carp,  you  must  put  on  a  very 
large  measure  of  patience,"  and,  p.  215,  "being  possessed 
with  that  hope  and  patience,  which  I  wish  to  all  fishers, 
especially  to  the  carp-angler." 

92  hazel  wand,  without  a  line:  since  carp  often  lie  near 
the  surface,  they  can  be  killed  from  a  boat  or  the  bank 
by  striking  them  with  a  hazel  rod. 

93  carps,  both  at  bed  and  at  board:  Viator  puns  on  carp, 
(1)  fish  and  (2)  complaining  speech.  The  phrase  at  bed 
and  at  board  shows  that  he  is  referring  to  his  wife.  Pisca- 
tor  caps  his  pun  with  the  word  pout,  (1)  a  fish,  eel-pout, 
lota  vulgaris,  and  (2)  a  protrusion  of  the  lips  expressive  of 
annoyance. 
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although  I  like  neither,  for  the  head  of  the  one 
is  better  than  the  liver  of  the  other.  But  now  to 
leave  this  kind  of  carping,  let  us  now  pass  on  to 
speak  further  of  angling. 

Vi.  Content.  How  kill  you  the  bream? 

Pi.  At  the  ground  with  a  red  worm,  the  gentle, 
brown  bread,  and  the  oak  worm.94  He  is  heady 
and  heavy,  but  soon  checked;  he  biteth  but 
seldom,  and  that  daintily,  loath  to  be  hurt,  and 
flieth  if  you  miss  him  with  touching,  as  I  will  tell  [Ev] 
you  a  strange  tale  of  a  bream  that  was  taken  in 
our  river,  called  the  Ouse,  which  bream  I  bought. 

Vi.  Was  she  taken  in  a  net  or  with  an  angle? 

Pi.  With  a  net,  in  drawing  the  water  at  Hunt- 
ingdon bridge,95  and  when  she  should  be  put  into 
a  trunk96  (as  I  willed  [her]  for  a  time  to  be  kept 
alive)  the  hole  was  with  the  least,97  for  she  was 
a  very  great  fish  of  a  bream,  both  in  breadth  and 
thickness,  as  ever  I  saw;  and  so  with  struggling  she 
slipped  into  the  water  and  away  she  went,  which 
grieved  me  somewhat. 

94  red  worm  etc.:  Walton's  recommendations  (pp.  220- 
21)  are  practically  identical,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  oak  worm,  which  is  the  grub  of  the  acorn  weevil, 
Curculio,  sp.  Coleoptera. 

95  Huntingdon  bridge:  the  present  bridge  spanning  the 
Ouse  was  erected  in  1332.  It  "is  of  six  arches  and  faced  with 
ashlar.  The  parapets  are  carried  round  the  outer  edge  of 
the  piers,  forming  refuges  for  foot  passengers,  those  at  the 
northern  end  being  triangular  and  those  at  the  southern 
end  semi-hexagonal."  (Victoria  History  of  the  County  of 
Huntingdon,  London,  1932,  II,  125.) 

96  trunk:  a.  perforated  floating  box  in  which  live  fish 
are  kept.   (NED,  trunk,  sb.  2.  8.) 

97  the  hole  was  with  the  least:  the  hole  in  the  trunk 
was  cut  for  the  insertion  of  a  bream  of  the  smallest  size. 
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Vi.  I  blame  you  not. 

Pi.  Yet  God  sent  her  me  again,  for  within  three 
or  four  days  afterward  the  water  beneath  us  also 
was  drawn  at  a  town  called  Saint  Tyves,98  three 
mile  from  us  by  land  but  four  good  mile  by 
Eh  water,  and  there  was  that  selfsame  bream  taken 
again,  and  so  I  was  fain  to  buy  her  the  second 
time. 

Vi.  But,  I  pray  you,  how  did  you  know  that  it 
was  she  and  none  other? 

Pi.  By  two  marks:  one  was  that  on  the  side  of 
her  head,  under  the  gill,  she  had  a  great  red  wen 
as  broad  as  a  tester,"  and  also  I  had  cut  off  a 
piece  of  her  tail. 

Vi.  Now,  surely,  it  was  strange. 

Pi.  It  was  so,  for  I  have  seen  the  contrary  in 
other  fish,  as  once  I  did  see  a  good  perch  struck 
and  long  tugged  withal,  and  when  she  was  ready 
to  be  landed,  the  over  end  of  the  hook  had  so 
fretted  the  hair100  that  it  brake,  and  away  she 
went;  and  the  party,  fastening  on  another  hook, 
laid  in  again,  and  surely  within  an  hour  after 
the  same  perch  did  bite  again.  He  struck  her  and 
had  her  with  the  hook  in  her  lip  that  she  had 
[Euv]  gone  away  withal  afore.  With  which  two  ex- 
amples I  have  learned  that  some  fish  hath  better 
memories  than  other  some  have,  or  one  more 
fearful  than  another. 

Vi.  I  have  heard  of  another  bait  or  twain  that 
is  good  for  the  bream. 

98  Saint  Tyves:  local  pronunciation  of  St.  Ives,  five 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Huntingdon. 

99  tester:  a  colloquial  or  slang  term  for  sixpence. 

100  hair:  of  the  line. 
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Pi.  Ye  say  true,  the  flag  worm  and  the  bob 
under  the  cow  turd.101 

Vi.  The  flag  worm,  how  come  you  by  her? 

Pi.  You  must  pull  up  flags  by  the  roots  out  of 
the  water,  and  in  the  roots  you  shall  find  white 
worms  as  big  as  gentles,  and  they  be  very  good. 
Yea,  I  may  say  to  you  for  the  carp  also;  but  that 
everybody  may  not  know  it,  for  that  is  a  secret. 
And  in  the  roots  of  the  rush  you  shall  find  good 
baits  also.  But  now  to  the  dace. 

Vi.  Well  said.  I  pray  you,  how  do  you  angle 
for  him? 

Pi.  Two  ways,  above  and  beneath:  for  from 
June  until  September  he  will  bite  above  at  the 
fly,102  without  lead  or  float,  or  with  a  small  quill 
without  lead,  and  within  two  foot  of  the  fly.  You 
must  have  a  long  line;  you  must  stand  close  and 
throw  with  the  wind  and  with  the  stream,  your 
eye  being  very  good,  and  a  ready  hand,  with  a 
long  hazel  wand  or  other  trim  straight  wand,  for 
a  reed  is  not  good. 

Vi.  How  many  hairs  at  that  hook  must  I  have? 

Pi.  You  may  have  two  or  three  hairs,  because 
that  your  stroke,  the  swift  bite  of  the  fish,  and 

101  flag  worm  and  the  bob  under  the  cow  turd:  These 
are  probably  young  larvae  of  the  iris  borer,  or  water-flag 
borer,  Macronoctua,  sp.  Lepidoptera.  The  name  is  also 
used  in  some  places  for  the  dock-worm,  which  Mr.  Weiss 
suggests  may  have  the  meaning  "wharf-borer,"  i.e.,  borer 
found  in  iris  near  the  wharf.  The  bob  under  the  cow  turd 
is  a  dipterous  maggot.  There  are  many  flies  belonging  to 
the  order  Diptera  which  deposit  eggs  in  cow-manure. 

102  bite  above  at  the  fly:  our  author's  only  account  of 
wet-fly  fishing.  Cf.  Walton,  pp.  276-77,  "They  will  bite  al- 
most at  any  fly,  but  especially  at  ant-flies." 
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against  the  stream,  as  you  must  strike,  the  line 
had  need  be  of  some  strength.  And  the  fish  must 
also  be  considered:  for  if  you  come  among  great 
daces  (as  I  have  seen  some  as  big  as  a  fresh 
herring  full),103  then  shall  you  find  three  hairs 
with  the  least,  and  they  had  need  to  be  good,  well 
twisted,104  and  without  frets.105 

Vi.  They  may  not  be  she  hairs106  then? 
[Emv]  Pi.  No,  indeed,  for  they  be  not  good;  they  be 
so  often  moistened.  Neither  is  the  gelding  hair 
so  good,  but  of  these  matters  hereafter.  After 
September  until  the  midst  of  February  at  the  very 
ground  he  will  bite,  either  at  the  red  worm, 
gentle,  oak  worm,  or  malt  corn,  yea,  at  the  very 
ground;  trailing  on  it  in  a  gravely  place  is  best, 
and  then  with  one  hair. 

Vi.  Why,  all  those  months  be  in  a  manner 
winter  months,  and  I  had  thought  that  then  your 
angles  had  shrouded.107 

Pi.  No,  no,  then  is  the  chiefest  angling.  I  have 
on  Twelfth  Even108  and  on  Candlemas  Even109 
taken  such  messes  of  fish  with  mine  angle  as  hath 
passed  [defied  description].  Yea,  in  frost  and 
snow,  when  the  icicles  hath  hanged  at  mine  angle 

103  herring  full:  a  herring  charged  with  roe.  (NED, 
full,  adj.  A,  i.  e.) 

104  twisted:  plaited,  woven  together. 

105  frets:  a  decayed  spot  in  a  hair.    (NED,  fret,  sb.2  i.) 

106  she  hairs:  I  can  find  no  evidence  to  support  the 
belief  that  the  hair  of  mares  and  geldings  is  less  effective 
than  stallion  hair  and  am  inclined  to  put  it  down  as  an 
angling  superstition. 

107  shrouded:  sought  shelter. 
los  Twelfth  Even:  January  5th. 
109  Candlemas  Even:  February  1st. 
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top,  I  have  had  best  sport.  When  he  bites,  if  you 
light  of  the  skull,110  he  bites  sure  and  is  a  heady111 
fish  to  land;  and  if  he  wrestle  with  you,  have  him  Emi 
out  of  your  plat112  as  much  as  you  may  to  tire  him, 
for  hurting  of  your  game.  Well,  now  to  the  roach. 

Vi.  How  kill  you  her? 

Pi.  In  summer  with  the  red  worm,  until  it  be 
about  Michaelmas,113  and  then  the  malt  corn, 
and  after,  the  gentle.  That  fish  is  the  common  fish 
and  easily  killed:  she  is  very  simple,  and  the  plat 
being  well  meated114  with  balls,  you  shall  fill 
your  pail  at  a  plat,  if  the  scar115  come  not. 

Vi.  What  is  that? 

Pi.  The  pike  or  pickerel. 

Vi.  How  shall  I  know  when  he  is  come? 

Pi.  By  casting  in  of  your  meat,  which  may  be 
unbailed  if  the  water  be  still,  for  immediately 
after,  you  shall  see  the  small  fish  fly  suddenly 
every  way,  and  sometimes  above  the  water,  and 
he  after. 

Vi.  Then  the  sport  is  marred? 

Pi.  That  is  true,  but  for  every  sore  there  is  a  [Emiv] 
salve.116  You  must  have  a  pike  hook  ready,  and 
put  on  a  small  roach  with  a  good  strong  line  and 
a  float,  having  a  spare  rod  by  you,  and  cast  it  in; 

no  light  of  the  skull:  drop  the  bait  on  the  crown  or  top 
of  the  head. 

in  heady:  violent. 

112  plat:  locality;  here  "the  water  over  which  you  fish." 

us  Michaelmas:  September  29th. 

114  the  plat  being  well  meated:  the  ground  bait  having 
been  generously  scattered. 

us  scar:  pike,  as  the  following  dialogue  shows.  The  word 
must  have  been  of  only  local  currency. 

us  for  every  sore  .  .  .  a  salve:  Tilley  S  84. 
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let  it  lie  by  you  until  he  bite,  and  so  shall  you 
have  him.  It  may  be  that  your  sport  is  hurt  also 
with  a  great  perch  or  two,  and  then  a  gudgeon  or 
a  minnow  is  very  good,  with  a  strong  single  hook 
cast  in  with  a  spare  rod  lying  by  you,  as  before. 
But  in  winter,  as  about  Christmas,  Candlemas, 
and  Lent,  if  the  water  be  not  frozen  over,  until 
the  fish  go  to  rode  [spawn],  the  red  worm  is  very 
good,  but  chiefly  the  white  worm  that  breedeth 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  an  oak,  with  a 
little  red,  hard  head.117  In  shides  [splintered 
pieces]  of  oak  that  stand  upright  or  lie  dry  they 
commonly  be,  which  have  been  two  years  felled. 
And  sometimes  you  shall  have  them  in  the  wood, 
and  those  be  commonly  great  and  fair;  then  must 
you  rend  them  out. 
£        Vi.  And  have  you  no  other  bait  for  the  roach? 

Pi.  Yes,  blood  is  very  good. 

Vi.  What,  any  manner  of  blood? 

Pi.  No,  not  so. 

Vi.  What  blood  then? 

Pi.  Sheep's  blood.118 

Vi.  But  how  do  you  make  it  abide  on  the  hook? 

Pi.  You  must  have  a  pretty  flat  box,  such  a  one 
as  round  trenchers  be  put  in — I  mean  the  cover, 
for  that  is  deep  enough — or  of  an  marmalade 

117  white  worm  .  .  .  hard  head:  the  cambium  borer 
(Conotrachelus,  sp.  Coleoptera).  Walton,  p.  275,  disagrees 
on  the  bait  for  winter  roaching:  "you  shall  fish  for  this 
in  winter  with  paste  or  gentles." 

us  Sheep's  blood:  cf.  Walton,  p.  279,  "and  so  also  is  the 
thick  blood  of  sheep,  being  half -dried  on  a  trencher." 
Walton  goes  on  to  describe,  more  concisely  than  our  au- 
thor, the  process  of  making  bait  out  of  dried  sheep's  blood. 
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box.  And  when  the  sheep  is  killed,  let  the  box 
be  filled  with  the  blood  that  runneth  out  of  the 
sheep's  throat.  And  then  when  it  is  cold,  turn  it 
out  upon  a  trencher,  that  the  water  may  drain 
from  it  two  or  three  hours;  then  put  it  into  your 
box  again,  and  so  take  it  with  you  to  angle 
withal. 

Vi.  What,  must  I  put  it  on  whole? 

Pi.  Yea,  if  you  fish  for  a  codshead,119  which  you 
need  not. 

Vi.  Lo,  now  you  be  angry!  [E/] 

Pi.  Why,  hath  a  man  heard  such  a  reason?  You 
will  never,  I  fear  me,  be  [a]  good  angler.  Have 
you  no  more  wit  than  so,  or  spake  you  in  jest? 

Vi.  In  jest  I  spake,  indeed. 

Ci.  Yea,  but  I  can  tell  you  my  husband  hath 
cast  off  many,  and  that  some  of  his  chiefest  ac- 
quaintances, for  their  jesting  when  he  talketh  of 
his  cunning  in  angling.  But  I  pray  you,  good  sirs, 
when  will  ye  to  bed?  The  night  is  far  spent. 

Vi.  Well  then,  God  be  with  you  until  another 
time.  I  will  remember  where  we  left,  at  our  next 
meeting. 

Vi.  Are  you  within? 

Pi.  What,  are  you  come  so  soon?  Come  near,  I 
pray  you. 

Vi.  God  give  you  good  morrow.  Yea,  at  your 
business  so  soon? 

Pi.  I  am  making  of  a  new  line.  Sit  you  down.   [Evi] 
Can  you  tell  where  we  left? 

119  codshead:  blockhead,  stupid  fellow.  Piscator  loses  his 
temper  at  the  last  question. 
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Vi.  Or  else  it  were  strange,  for  I  have  been  an 
angling  all  night  in  my  dreams. 

Pi.  Nay,  then  you  will  prove  an  angler  indeed! 

Vi.  Your  last  talk  was  of  carrying  of  blood  in 
a  box  with  me  when  I  go  a-fishing.  How  shall  I 
use  it  when  I  come  to  my  fishing  plat? 

Pi.  You  must  have  a  trencher  with  you:  and 
lay  your  blood  upon  it,  and  then  cut  it  over  and 
over  again,  like  jelly,  with  the  point  of  your  knife, 
so  that  your  pieces  be  like  unto  square  dice.  And 
then  put  a  piece  on  your  hook — it  will  be  tough 
enough — and  throw  in  now  and  then  some  by120 
to  eat  freely.  And  if  your  blood  do  begin  to  look 
black,  you  must  have  a  little  salt  about  you,  and 
sprinkle  your  blood  with  it,  and  it  will  make  it 
[Eyiv]  not  onty  red  but  also  tough.  But  I  tell  you,  you 
must  be  very  ready  in  your  stroke,  and  nimble, 
with  a  diligent,  quick  eye,  for  this  bait  is  lost  at 
every  bite,  catch  or  not  catch. 

Vi.  But  is  here  all  your  baits  for  the  roach? 

Pi.  All?  No,  not  by  a  number,  which  hereafter, 
both  as  I  see  you  delight  in  the  pastime  and  [as] 
memory  shall  move  me,  you  shall  know  of  them. 
Notwithstanding,  one  bait  that  is  a  simple  I  will 
tell  you  that  passeth  [exceeds  belief],  if  you  can 
order  it. 

Vi.  I  pray  you,  let  us  have  it,  and  so  a  word  or 
two  of  the  ordering  of  your  baits  afore  spoken  of 
and  promised;  and  then,  an  end  for  this  time. 

Pi.  The  bait  that  I  now  will  tell  you  of  is  so 
fine  that  a  prince  may  deal  with  it.  You  must  take 

120  throw  in  now  and  then  some  by:  scatter  some  pieces 
around,  as  ground  bait. 
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a  handful  of  well-made  malt121  and  rub  it  between 
your  hands  in  a  fair  dish  of  water  to  make  them 
as  clean  as  you  may.  Then,  in  a  small  vessel  of 
water,  seethe  them  simpering-wise  [let  them  sim-  [EVii] 
mer]  until  they  be  somewhat  soft,  which  you 
shall  discern  by  feeling  of  one  of  them  between 
your  finger  and  your  thumb;  then  take  them  off 
and  drain  the  water  from  them.  Then  must  you 
have  a  fine  knife  and  sharp,  turning  up  the  sprout 
end  of  the  corn  upward,  and  with  the  point  of 
your  knife  take  off  the  back  part  or  husk  first, 
leaving  another  husk  notwithstanding,  or  else  all 

121  handful  of  well-made  malt:  I  quote  at  full  length 
Walton's  description  of  the  preparation  of  the  malt  bait  for 
roach  (p.  278).  The  phrasing  of  the  two  descriptions  is  so 
closely  similar  that  borrowing  by  Walton  seems  the  most 
reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

".  .  .  get  a  handful  of  well-made  malt,  and  put  it  into 
a  dish  of  water,  and  then  wash  and  rub  it  betwixt  your 
hands  till  you  make  it  clean,  and  as  free  from  husks  as 
you  can;  then  put  that  water  from  it,  and  put  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  water  to  it,  and  set  it  in  something  that 
is  fit  for  that  purpose  over  the  fire,  where  it  is  not  to 
boil  apace,  but  leisurely  and  very  softly,  until  it  become 
somewhat  soft,  which  you  may  try  by  feeling  it  betwixt 
your  finger  and  thumb;  and  when  it  is  soft,  then  put  your 
water  from  it:  then  take  a  sharp  knife,  and  turning  the 
sprout-end  upward,  with  the  point  of  your  knife  take  the 
back  part  of  the  husk  off  from  it,  and  yet  leaving  a  kind 
of  inward  husk  on  the  corn,  or  else  it  is  marred;  and  then 
cut  off  that  sprouted  end,  I  mean  a  little  of  it,  that  the 
white  may  appear,  and  so  pull  off  the  husk  on  the  cloven 
side,  as  I  directed  you;  and  then  cutting  off  a  very  little 
of  the  other  end,  that  so  your  hook  may  enter;  and,  if 
your  hook  be  small  and  good,  you  will  find  this  to  be  a 
very  choice  bait,  either  for  winter  or  summer,  you  some- 
times casting  a  little  of  it  into  the  place  where  your 
float  swims." 
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is  marred.  Then  cut  off  that  sprouted  end  a 
little,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  so  pull  off 
the  husk  on  the  cloven  side,  as  afore.  And  then 
cut  off  a  little  of  the  nether  end,  so  putting  it  on 
your  hook,  which  must  be  very  fine,  made  of  card 
wire,122  and  cover  the  point  of  your  hook  in  the 
cleft  of  your  malt  corn,  beard  and  all.  Then  thrust 
out  between  your  finger  and  thumb's  end  the 
white  of  the  corn  a  little,  that  the  fish  may  see  it. 

Vi.  Is  this  so  notable  a  bait? 
[Eviiv]       Pi.  This  bait  cometh  in  at  September  and  last- 
eth  four  months  well.  With  this  bait  I  have  killed 
roachs  as  big  as  my  foot  and  of  fifteen,  sixteen, 
and  seventeen  inches  long,  with  one  hair. 

Vi.  It  will  be  a  good  while  or  ever  I  shall  come 
to  that  cunning.  But  now  I  do  remember  me,  you 
have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  killing  of  the  tench,  the 
barbel,  and  the  trout. 

Pi.  It  is  true.  Let  these  suffice  you,  friend,  for  I 
will  speak  of  those  and  other  in  my  next  addition, 
though  I  dare  not  well  deal  in  the  angling  of  the 
trout,  for  displeasing  of  one  of  our  wardens,123 
which  either  is  counted  the  best  trouter  in  Eng- 
land, or  so  thinketh,  who  would  not  (as  I  sup- 
pose) have  the  taking  of  that  fish  common.  But 
yet  thus  much  I  may  say,  that  he  worketh  with  a 
fly  in  a  box. 

122  card  wire:  presumably  the  wire  used  in  making  bris- 
tles for  wool  carding. 

123  one  of  our  wardens',  not  what  is  called  in  the  United 
States  a  fish-warden,  but  probably  a  warden  (i.e.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  body)  of  Piscator's  guild,  or  a  church 
warden,  or  a  market  warden,  or  a  way  warden.  The  way 
wardens  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  repair  of  a 
bridge  or  highway,  and  to  make  regulations  for  its  use. 
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Vi.  Now,  I  pray  you,  to  the  ordering  of  your 
baits. 

Pi.  Your  red  worms  must  be  scoured  in  moss,  [EvUi] 
finkel  [fennel],  or  cammamell  [camomile]  in  a 
little  comfit  box,124  a  day  or  a  night  before  you 
occupy  [use]  them.  The  case  worm  you  may 
gather  in  ditches  with  a  long  stick  cloven  at  the 
end  to  hold  them  until  you  bring  them  up.  Then 
put  them  in  a  little  linen  or  woolen  bag.  You 
may  gather  enough  to  serve  you  two  or  three  days; 
putting  them  in  a  close  vessel  with  fair  [fresh] 
water  and  a  little  sand  in  the  bottom,  your  worm 
will  keep  a  fortnight  very  well. 

Vi.  But  how  make  you  gentles,  to  keep  them? 

Pi.  Of  a  piece  of  a  beast's  liver,125  hanged  in 
some  corner  over  a  pot  or  little  barrel,  with  a 
cross  stick  and  the  vessel  half  full  of  red  clay; 
and  as  they  wax  big,  they  will  fall  into  that 
troubled  clay  and  so  scour  them  that  they  will 

124  comfit  box:  candy  or  sweetmeat  box. 

125  beast's  liver:  Walton's  instructions  for  keeping  gentles 
immediately  precedes  his  discussion  of  malt  bait.  See  note 
121.  Again  Walton  is  so  close  to  our  author  as  to  suggest 
that  he  is  borrowing.  Walton  says  (p.  278),  "take  a  piece 
of  beast's  liver,  and  with  a  cross  stick  hang  it  in  some  corner 
over  a  pot  or  barrel,  half  full  of  dry  clay;  and  as  the 
gentles  grow  big,  they  will  fall  into  the  barrel,  and  scour 
themselves,  and  be  always  ready  for  use  whensoever  you 
incline  to  fish;  and  these  gentles  may  be  thus  created  till 
after  Michaelmas.  But  if  you  desire  to  keep  gentles  to  fish 
with  all  the  year,  then  get  a  dead  cat  or  a  kite,  and  let 
it  be  fly-blown;  and  when  the  gentles  begin  to  be  alive 
and  to  stir,  then  bury  it  and  them  in  soft,  moist  earth,  but 
as  free  from  frost  as  you  can,  and  these  you  may  dig  up 
at  any  time  when  you  intend  to  use  them;  these  will  last 
till  March,  and  about  that  time  turn  to  be  flies." 
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be  ready  at  all  times.  These  you  may  make  until 
All-Hallowstide126  from  time  to  time,  and  then  a 
cat,  a  buzzard,  or  a  dead  swan,  full-blown127  and 
[Eviiiv]  buried  in  the  earth.  You  shall  there  have  all 
winter  such  gentles  as  you  shall  kill  when  others 
go  without,  and  they  will  last  until  March  and 
then  fly.128  It  is  time  I  were  gone. 

Vi.  Well,  if  you  hie  you  not  apace,  I  will  be  at 
the  river  before  you. 

FINIS 

Imprinted  at  London  in 
Fleet  Street  at  the  sign  of  the 
Falcon  by  Henry  Middleton129 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  in  St.  Dun- 
stan's  church- 
yard. 

Anno  7577 

126  All-Hallowstide:  November  1st. 

127  full-blown:  in  complete  decay. 

128  and  then  fly:  the  grubs,  having  developed  into  ma- 
turity, will  fly  off. 

129  Henry  Middleton:  He  was  a  fairly  well-known 
Elizabethan  printer.  Since  his  father,  William  Middleton, 
was  a  member  of  the  company,  Henry  was  admitted  to  (he 
Stationers'  Company  by  patrimony  in  1567.  After  a  short 
partnership  with  Thomas  East,  young  Middleton  set  up 
for  himself  in  1572,  and  was  admitted  to  the  livery  of  the 
company  in  1577.  In  1587  he  was  elected  one  of  the  two 
wardens,  or  responsible  directors  of  the  company,  and  in 
September  of  that  year  he  died. 
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The  genealogy  of  English  fishing  books  is  long 
and  complicated,1  but  for  most  readers — as  for 
most  fishermen — there  is  one  ancestor  which  at- 
tracts all  pious  veneration.  In  1653  Izaak  Walton 
published  the  book  which  he  called  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  or  the  Contemplative  Man's  Rec- 
reation, Being  a  Discourse  of  Fish  and  Fishing, 
Not  unworthy  the  perusal  of  most  Anglers.  He 
corrected,  revised,  and  expanded  it  in  editions  of 
1655,  1661,  1668,  and  1676,  the  last  of  which  con- 
tains his  final  revisions  and  is  the  basis  of  nearly 
three  hundred  later  editions.2  (These  later  edi- 
tions often  include  his  friend  Charles  Cotton's 
book  on  trout  fishing,  which  was  first  issued  with 
Walton's  1676  edition.) 

Six  English  predecessors  of  Walton's  book  have 
long  been  known,  most  of  them  known  well 
enough  to  appear  in  modern  reprints  and  fac- 
similes. The  six  are: 

1)  [Dame  Juliana  Barnes?]  the  treatyse  of 
fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle.  [Added  to  the 
second  edition  of  The  Book  of  St.  Albans, 
1496.] 

1  See  D.  Mulder  Bosgoed,  Bibliotheca  ichthyologica  et 
piscatoria,  1874,  and  Thomas  Westwood  and  T.  Satcheil, 
A  New  Bibliotheca  Piscatoria,  or,  General  Catalogue  of 
Angling  and  Fishing  Literature.  1883. 

2  See  Arnold  Wood,  A  Bibliography  of  "The  Complete 
Angler."  New  York,  1900;  and  Peter  Oliver,  A  New  Chron- 
icle of  the  Compleat  Angler.  New  York,  1936. 
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2)  Lfeonard]  M[ascall]  A  Booke  of  fishing 
with  Hooke  ir  Line,  and  of  all  other  in- 
struments thereunto  belonging  .  .  .  Made 
by  L.  M.  1590. 

3)  John  Taverner.  Certaine  Experiments 
Concerning  Fish  and  Frvite:  Practised  by 
Iohn  Taverner  Gentleman,  and  by  him 
published  for  the  benefit  of  others.  1600. 
[Not  really  an  angling  book,  but  a  treatise 
on  the  making,  stocking,  and  manage- 
ment of  fish  ponds.] 

4)  J[ohn]  D[ennys]  The  Secrets  of  Angling: 
Teaching,  The  choisest  Tooles  Baytes  and 
seasons,  for  the  taking  of  any  Fish,  in 
Pond  or  Riuer:  practised  and  familiarly 
opened  in  three  Bookes.  By  I.  D.  Esquire 
.  .  .  1613. 

5)  Gfervase]  M[arkham]  The  Pleasures  of 
Princes,  Or  Good  mens  Recreations:  Con- 
taining a  Discourse  of  the  generall  Art  of 
Fishing  with  the  Angle,  or  otherwise:  and 
of  all  the  hidden  secrets  belonging  there- 
unto .  .  .  1614. 

6)  Thomas  Barker.  The  Art  of  Angling. 
Wherein  are  discovered  many  rare  secrets, 
very  necessary  to  be  known  by  all  that 
delight  in  that  Recreation.  Written  by 
Thomas  Barker,  an  ancient  Practitioner 
in  the  said  Art.  1651. 

As  one  would  expect  in  the  literature  of  a 
cherished  pastime,  these  books  are  comprised 
largely  of  traditional  lore  with  the  addition  of 
individual  observations  and  practises.  Most  of 
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them  show  knowledge  and  use  of  (though  seldom 
acknowledgment  to)  the  treatyse  of  fysshynge 
wyth  an  Angle.  Mascall's  lucidly  organized  and 
presented  manual  is  at  times  a  paraphrase  of  it, 
while  Markham's  book  is  largely  a  compilation 
from  the  treatyse,  Mascall,  and  Dennys.  The 
prolific  Markham's  periodic  reissues  of  revised, 
reorganized,  or  merely  re-named  books  of  his  own 
and  other  men's  composition  are  notorious. 
Other  popular  writers  of  the  time  were  only  a 
little  less  irrepressible. 

When  The  Compleat  Angler  appeared  in  1653, 
it  too  showed  use  of  preceding  angling  books. 
Walton  cited  Dennys  (B6V  and  D2-D3),  Markham 
(B6V),  Barker  (I2V),  and  Mascall  (Mx),  and  he 
quoted  Dennys  (D2-D3)  and  Barker  (H6V-H7).  In 
other  parts  of  his  book  he  pretty  surely  made  less 
obvious  use  of  his  predecessors. 

These  borrowings  are,  however,  slight  and  in- 
significant, both  in  the  light  of  current  practices 
and  in  regard  to  the  striking  differences  between 
his  book  and  the  earlier  ones.  Though  many  of 
the  same  subjects  are  treated  in  all  of  them,  the 
fundamental  structure  and  method  of  The  Com- 
pleat Angler  are  quite  different  from  those  used 
in  the  other  six.  The  treatyse  of  fysshynge  wyth 
an  Angle,  for  example,  is  a  simple  manual,  with 
an  introduction  on  the  antiquity  of  fishing  and  a 
conclusion  made  up  of  a  set  of  six  admonitions 
for  the  good  angler.  MascalFs  book  is  the  manual 
par  excellence,  with  a  lucid  organization  and 
copious  rubrics  and  illustrations.  Taverner  is  not 
an  angler  at  all,  but  an  agriculturalist  and  a 
conservationist  who  presents  advice  for  the  de- 
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velopment  of  estates.  Dennys  is  most  like  Walton, 
for  he  is  imbued  with  the  beauty  of  nature  and 
the  joys  of  fishing,  but  he  writes  a  didactic  poem, 
and  he  has  no  characters  and  no  dialogue.  Mark- 
ham  is,  as  in  many  of  his  other  books,  a  compiler, 
and  he  adds  little  to  his  predecessors,  often 
merely  paraphrasing  Mascall.  Barker  writes  very 
personally  out  of  his  own  experience,  particu- 
larly in  the  preparing  and  cooking  of  fish.  He  is 
wholly  practical  and  matter-of-fact;  he  says  firmly, 
"You  must  take  a  line/'  "You  must  take  half 
Claret-Wine." 

And  then  we  come  to  Izaak  Walton's  book, 
which  reads  quite  differently  from  any  of  these 
earlier  ones.  The  first  edition  of  1653  (which  was 
altered  and  much  expanded  in  later  and  more 
familiar  editions)  is  a  rather  small  book  of  thir- 
teen short  chapters  containing  a  narrative  which 
envelopes  teaching  in  the  delights  of  story  and 
description.  In  structure  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
Piscator  and  his  friend  Viator  (renamed  Venator 
in  later  editions),  whom  he  meets  by  chance  and 
keeps  with  him  for  several  days  of  fishing,  in- 
terspersed with  the  eating  of  fish  and  fish  talk  at 
the  inns  to  which  they  bring  their  catch.  Most  of 
the  dialogue  consists  of  Piscator's  explanations  of 
the  antiquity  and  the  art  of  fishing  and  of  the 
habits  of  fish — explanations  which  he  makes  in 
response  to  the  questions  of  Viator,  who  becomes 
his  pupil.  The  basic  pattern  of  the  little  book  is 
varied  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  other 
characters,  such  as  the  Hunters,  the  Hostess,  the 
Milkwoman  and  her  daughter  Maudlin,  and  two 
other  fishermen  called  Peter  and  Coridon,  and  it 
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is  made  delightful  by  the  insertion  of  anecdotes 
and  a  score  of  songs  and  poems.  In  later  editions 
these  descants  and  variations  are  further  elab- 
orated, and  they  have  come  to  constitute  for  many 
readers  the  essential  charm  of  the  book. 

But  it  is  Walton's  original  version  of  1653  and 
its  basic  structure  which  I  should  like  to  discuss 
a  little  further — this  dialogue  between  Viator  and 
Piscator,  who  meet  by  chance  and  discuss  fishing, 
with  Piscator  in  the  role  of  teacher  and  Viator  in 
that  of  pupil.  It  is  this  basic  structure  which  dif- 
ferentiates The  Compleat  Angler  most  sharply 
from  those  earlier  English  fishing  books  that  had 
already  set  out  most  of  Walton's  facts  about  an- 
gling. They  had  all  been  without  dialogue,  with- 
out impersonation,  and,  except  for  three  scat- 
tered passages  in  Barker,  without  narrative. 
Walton  abandoned  the  precedent  of  the  earlier 
English  fishing  books  when  he  used  dialogue  and 
impersonation  as  his  fundamental  structural  de- 
vice and  when  he  added  the  conversion  of  an 
infidel  to  the  faith  of  the  fisherman  for  what 
might  be  called  plot  interest.  These  elements, 
which  give  to  The  Compleat  Angler  much  of  its 
distinction,  appeared  to  be  Walton's  own  con- 
tribution to  fishing  literature. 

Then  two  or  three  years  ago  another  early 
English  angling  book  was  discovered.3  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  totally  unknown  and  unsuspected 
printed  book  of  the  sixteenth  century — one  of 

3  It  was  first  noted  in  print  when  the  unique  copy,  then 
on  deposit  in  the  British  Museum,  was  described  in  a 
short  note  by  D.  E.  Rhodes.  Library.  Fifth  Series.  X  (1955), 
123-25. 
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which  there  is  no  record  in  any  list  of  lost  books, 
no  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  to  which 
there  is  not  even  any  allusion — the  recovery  of 
such  a  publication  on  any  subject  is  surprising. 
That  it  should  belong  to  a  class  of  books  which 
has  been  collected  avidly,  as  angling  books  have 
been  collected  for  a  century  and  more,  might 
almost  be  ranked  with  fishermen's  tales  of  the 
one  that  got  away. 

But  fisherman's  tale  or  not,  there  is  such  a 
forerunner  for  The  Compleat  Angler.  The  unique 
copy  was  bought  by  Mr.  Otto  v.  Kienbusch  and 
generously  presented  to  the  Princeton  University 
Library.4  The  book,  whose  running  title  is  The 
Arte  of  Angling,  must  have  consisted  originally 
of  forty  leaves  of  black-letter  text  (A-E8)  and  an 
unknown  number  of  leaves  of  front  matter.  There 
remain  thirty-seven  leaves  of  text  (B8,  C3,  and  C4 
are  missing)  and  one  leaf  which  comes  before  the 
text  and  contains  a  sketch  of  the  inscribed  copper 
ring  found  on  the  267-year-old  pike  that  is  de- 
scribed on  Dmv  and  DUii  of  the  text.  This  page 
with  the  sketch  was  once  preceded  in  this  binding 
by  at  least  three  other  leaves,  the  stubs  of  which 
are  still  visible.  Perhaps  one  of  these  stubs  may 
be  the  remainder  of  the  title-page  of  the  com- 
plete original,  with  the  full  title  and  the  name  of 
the  author;  the  other  two  stubs  may  possibly  be 
the  remains  of  leaves  containing  an  address  to 
the  reader,  or  a  dedication,  or  a  commendatory 
statement.  If  these  stubs  are  the  fragments  of 

*  A    limited    facsimile   edition    was   published    for    the 
Friends  of  the  Princeton  Library  in  December   1956. 
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preliminary  leaves  for  The  Arte  of  Angling,  it 
is  odd  that  the  only  remaining  complete  leaf  is 
signed  Dmi,  for  the  signatures  on  preliminary 
leaves  did  not  ordinarily  duplicate  signatures  to 
be  used  on  following  pages.  This  peculiarity  led 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  suggest  in  his  note  on  the  book  in 
the  Library  that  the  leaves  for  the  three  stubs — 
perhaps  Dt,  D^,  and  DiU — with  DiiU  could  have 
belonged  to  another  book.  If  so,  that  book  must 
have  been  related  to  The  Arte  of  Angling,  for  the 
sketch  on  this  preliminary  Dim  illustrates  the  story 
recounted  in  the  text  proper  on  D^-D^. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  evidence  is  that 
of  Dr.  Henry  L.  Savage,  who  has  suggested  that 
the  sketch  of  the  inscribed  copper  ring  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  illustration  for  The  Arte  of  An- 
gling, and  that  the  signature  DiUi  indicates  the  ap- 
propriate location  for  the  illustration  in  the  text. 
His  evidence  is  that  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
aged  pike  the  author  says  on  DiUv  that  the  in- 
scription on  the  copper  ring  "was  such  in  greeke 
as  we  here  exhibite."  The  phrase  "here  exhibite" 
leads  me  to  prefer  Dr.  Savage's  interpretation  of 
the  signature. 

Since  we  lack  a  title-page  for  the  book,  we  have 
no  author's  name  and  no  certain  title,  though  it 
could  have  been  either  the  drop-head  title,  "A 
dialogue  betweene  Viator  and  Piscatory  or  the 
running-title,  "The  Arte  of  Angling.,,  The  latter 
— used  both  by  Markham  thirty-seven  years  later 
as  the  running-title  for  the  angling  section  of  The 
Pleasures  of  Princes,  1614,  and  by  Thomas  Barker 
as  the  title  for  his  own  fishing  book  seventy-four 
years  later  in  1651 — seems  to  me  somewhat  more 
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likely  to  have  been  the  proper  title  of  the  book 
of  1577,  though  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  possible 
that  the  lost  title-page  used  still  a  third  designa- 
tion. Fortunately  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
printer  and  the  date  of  publication,  both  of 
which  are  given  in  the  colophon: 

Imprinted  at  London  in  Fleetestreate  at  the 
signe  of  the  Faulcon  by  Henrie  Middleton 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  in  S.  Dun- 
stones  churchyarde.  Anno  15JJ. 

This  little  book,  the  unique  survivor  of  Henry 
Middleton's  stock,  shows  rather  hard  use.  Be- 
sides various  miscellaneous  scribbles,  such  as  the 
repeated  list  of  the  months  of  the  year  on  the 
verso  of  the  DiiU  illustration,  the  volume  bears 
the  names  of  three  of  its  owners: 

Dmi  [within  the  illustration]  Thomas  Dale  His 

ffishing    Booke     Anno    Dom    88    [1688? 

1788?] 

Eli  Bakers  Fishing  Book  Stoke  on  trent 

Staffordshire  Septr  1841 
Dnv  Robert  Stapleton  his  booke  Scibende  [?] 

6  day  of  Marche 
Emv  Robert  Stapleton  His  Booke  Anno  Dom- 

mini  1646 

The  Robert  Stapleton  who  owned  the  book  in 
1646  could  have  been  the  second  son  of  the 
Presbyterian  leader,  Sir  Philip,  or  he  could  have 
been  the  Robert  Stapleton  who  is  said  to  have 
been  Oliver  Cromwell's  chaplain,  or  he  could 
have  been  the  translator  and  dramatist  of  that 
name.  But  neither  of  his  names  is  very  uncom- 
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mon,  especially  in  Yorkshire,5  and  further  evi- 
dence would  be  required  to  associate  the  copy 
with  any  of  the  known  Stapletons.  Some  owner 
of  the  book — the  hand  is  not  that  of  Dale,  Baker, 
or  Stapleton  and  appears  to  be  earlier  than  any 
of  them — has  made  a  rough  marginal  index  to 
the  discussions  of  the  various  types  of  fish  and 
their  bait.  In  the  margin  of  Cvv  has  been  written 
"the  ruf  the  rufe  hathe  but  one  bate";  of  Cvii 
"6  bates  for  the  Parch  the  Perch";  of  Cviiiv 
"fiue  bates  for  the  pickrell";  of  DiiUv  "ten  bates 
for  the  chevin";  of  Dvv  "the  carpe";  of  Dviv  "too 
bates  for  the  carpe";  of  Ej  "foure  bates  for  the 
brime";  of  Euv  "5  bates  for  the  daces";  of  EiiU 
"4  bates  for  the  roch";  and  of  Eviiv  "the  ordering 
of  bates." 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  other  copies  of 
Thomas  Middleton's  1577  edition  of  this  book, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Izaak  Walton  had 
seen  one  of  them,  The  evidence  is  fairly  con- 
clusive. In  the  first  edition  of  his  Compleat  An- 
gler Walton  gives  directions  for  keeping  gentles: 

Take  a  piece  of  beasts  liver  and  with  a  cross 
stick,  hang  it  in  some  corner  over  a  pot  or 
barrell  half  full  of  dry  clay,  and  as  the 
Gentles  grow  big,  they  wil  fall  into  the  bar- 
rel, and  scowre  themselves,  and  be  alwayes 
ready  for  use  whensoever  you  incline  to  fish; 
and  these  Gentles  may  be  thus  made  til  after 
Michaelmas:  But  if  you  desire  to  keep 
Gentles  to  fish  with  all  the  yeer,  then  get  a 

s  See  H.  E.  Chetwynd-Stapylton,  The  Stapeltons  of 
Yorkshire.  London,  1897,  passim. 
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dead  Cat  or  a  Kite,  and  let  it  be  fly-blowne, 
and  when  the  Gentles  begin  to  be  alive  and 
to  stir,  then  bury  it  and  them  in  moist  earth, 
but  as  free  from  frost  as  you  can,  and  these 
you  may  dig  up  at  any  time  when  you  intend 
to  use  them;  these  wil  last  till  March,  and 
about  that  time  turn  to  be  flies.  (1653  edi- 
tion, P8\) 

Seventy-six  years  before,  the  unknown  author 
of  The  Arte  of  Angling  had  published  his  direc- 
tions for  keeping  gentles: 

Of  a  peece  of  a  beastes  liuer,  hanged  in  some 
corner  ouer  a  pot,  or  little  barrell,  with  a 
crosse  sticke  and  the  vessell  halfe  full  of  red 
Clay,  and  as  they  waxe  big,  they  will  fall  into 
that  troubled  clay,  and  so  scoure  the,  that 
they  will  be  readie  at  all  times,  these  you 
may  make  vntill  Alhallontide,  fro  time  to 
time,  &  then  a  Cat,  a  Bussard,  or  a  dead 
swan,  ful  blowen,  and  buried  in  the  earthe, 
you  shall  there  haue  all  Winter  suche  ientils, 
as  you  shall  kill  when  others  goe  without, 
and  they  will  laste  vntill  Marche,  and  then 
flie.   (Eviii-Eviiiv.) 

Similarly  Walton  gives  directions  for  the  prep- 
aration of  malt  bait  for  taking  roach: 

Get  a  handful  of  well  made  Mault,  and  put 
it  into  a  dish  of  water,  and  then  wash  and 
rub  it  betwixt  your  hands  til  you  make  it 
cleane,  and  as  free  from  husks  as  you  can; 
then  put  that  water  from  it,  and  put  a  smal 
quantitie  of  fresh  water  to  it,  and  set  it  in 
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something  that  is  fit  tor  that  purpose,  over 
the  fire,  where  it  is  not  to  boil  apace,  but 
leisurely,  and  very  softly,  until  it  become 
somewhat  soft,  which  you  may  try  by  feeling 
it  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb;  and  when 
it  is  soft,  then  put  your  water  from  it,  then 
take  a  sharp  knife,  and  turning  the  sprout 
end  of  the  corn  upward,  with  the  point  of 
your  knife  take  the  back  part  of  the  husk  off 
from  it,  and  yet  leaving  a  kind  of  husk  on 
the  corn,  or  else  it  is  marr'd;  and  then  cut  off 
that  sprouted  end  (I  mean  a  little  of  it)  that 
the  white  may  appear,  and  so  pull  off  the 
husk  on  the  cloven  side  (as  I  directed  you) 
and  then  cutting  off  a  very  little  of  the  other 
end,  that  so  your  hook  may  enter,  and  if 
your  hook  be  small  and  good,  you  will  find 
this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait  either  for  Win- 
ter or  Summer,  you  sometimes  casting  a  little 
of  it  into  the  place  where  your  flote  swims. 
(1653  edition,  P8v-Qiv.) 

The  instructions  for  the  making  of  malt  bait 
in  order  to  take  roach  in  the  little  book  of  1577 
read: 

You  must  take  a  hadful  of  well  made  malt, 
&  rub  it  betweene  your  hands  in  a  fair  dish 
of  water  to  make  the  as  clean  as  you  may, 
the  in  a  small  vessel  of  water,  seeth  the 
simpering  wise,  vntil  they  be  somewhat  sof te, 
whiche  you  shall  discerne  by  feeling  of  one 
of  them  between  your  finger  and  your 
thumbe,  then  take  them  off  and  dreane  the 
water  from  them,  the  must  you  haue  a  fine 
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knife,  and  sharp,  turning  vp  ye  sprout  ende 
of  the  corne  vpward,  and  with  the  point  of 
your  knife,  take  of  the  backe  part  or  houske 
first,  leauing  another  houske  notwithstand- 
ing, or  else  all  is  marred,  then  cut  off  that 
sprouted  end  a  little,  that  the  white  may 
appeare,  and  so  pull  off  the  houske,  on  the 
clouen  side,  as  afore,  and  then  cutte  off  a 
little  of  the  nether  end,  so  putting  it  on  your 
hook,  which  must  be  very  fine,  made  of  card 
wyre,  and  couer  the  point  of  your  hooke  in 
the  cleft  of  your  malt  corne,  beard  &  all,  then 
thrust  out  betwene  your  finger  and  thumbs 
end,  the  white  of  ye  corn  a  little,  that  the 
fish  may  see  it.   (Eviv-Evii.) 

It  might  be  thought  that  further  evidence  of 
Walton's  indebtedness  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  he  repeats,  with  fewer  details,  the  story  of  the 
fabulously  aged  pike  (1653  edition,  K8)  which  is 
told  and  illustrated  in  The  Arte  of  Angling  (D^- 
Dim).  I  doubt,  however,  if  this  is  evidence  of 
further  borrowings  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  for 
Walton  cites  Gesner — whom  he  mentions  fre- 
quently throughout  his  book — as  his  source.  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  noted  that  The  Arte  of  Angling, 
which  also  cites  Gesner  as  the  source,  has  taken 
the  story  with  the  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  cop- 
per rings  from  Gesner's  Nomenclator  aquatilium 
animantium,  Tiguri,  1560.  It  is  odd  that  The 
Arte  of  Angling  says  that  the  pike  was  taken  in 
"Swethland,"  and  that  Walton  says  it  was  taken 
in  "Swedeland."  Both  are  wrong;  Gesner  had  said 
"Sueuiae"  or  Swabia,  which  fits  the  geographical 
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backgrounds  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Sec- 
ond and  of  John  Dalburg,  Bishop  of  Worms,  as 
Sweden  does  not.  It  is  possible  that  Walton  was 
led  into  error  here  by  his  use  of  The  Arte  of 
Angling,  but  his  extensive  use  of  Gesner  else- 
where in  his  book  makes  it  unnecessary  and  per- 
haps unlikely. 

The  borrowings  of  the  passages  concerning  the 
preservation  of  gentles  and  the  preparation  of 
malt  bait,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  me  to  con- 
stitute clear  evidence  that  Izaak  Walton  had  seen 
and  used  the  little  book  of  1577.6  In  themselves 
they  are  not  of  much  significance,  in  spite  of  the 
hullabaloo  that  was  raised  about  them  in  an  as- 
tonishing number  of  newspaper  stories,  editorials, 
and  letters  in  December  1956  when  the  facsimile 
of  The  Arte  of  Angling  first  appeared.  Walton 
and  all  the  other  angling  writers  borrowed  from 
their  predecessors,  just  as  non-angling  writers  did, 
and  the  fact  that  he  neglected  to  mention  this 
author,   though  he  did  give  credit  to  Dennys, 

6  Walton  was  not  alone  among  the  angling  writers  in 
making  use  of  the  anonymous  Arte  of  Angling.  For  ex- 
ample, on  Bvll-Bvllv  of  the  little  book  are  set  forth  thir- 
teen numbered  "gyftes"  of  the  angler;  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  list  of  six  charges  which  Dame  Juli- 
ana lays  on  noble  fishermen,  but  appear  to  be  original 
with  The  Arte  of  Angling.  In  The  Secrets  of  Angling, 
1613,  John  Dennys  in  his  section  called  "The  qualities  of 
an  Angler'*  (D4-D7)  followed  them  item  for  item,  only 
transposing  numbers  seven  and  eight  and  omitting  num- 
ber twelve;  usually  he  devoted  a  stanza  to  each  of  the 
"gyftes."  In  1614  Markham  repeated  the  same  list,  only 
substituting  Prudence  and  Thankfulness  for  Prayer  and 
Knowledge,  but  Markham  was  probably  following  Dennys, 
as  he  so  often  did. 
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Mascall,  Markham,  and  Barker,  may  be  disap- 
pointing, but  it  is  not  very  remarkable. 

What  seems  to  me  much  more  significant  about 
the  little  book  than  the  passages  that  Walton 
borrowed,  is  its  plan.  In  structure  it  is  a  dialogue 
between  Piscator  and  his  friend  Viator,  whom  he 
meets  by  chance  and  keeps  with  him  for  a  day  of 
fishing  and  later  of  fish  eating  and  two  sessions  of 
fish  talk  at  Piscator's  house.  Most  of  the  dialogue 
consists  of  Piscator's  explanation  of  the  art  of 
fishing  and  the  habits  of  fish,  explanations  elicited 
by  the  questions  of  Viator,  who  becomes  his  pupil. 
The  fish  they  catch  are  cooked  by  Piscator's  wife, 
Cisley,  who  comments  (somewhat  unfavorably) 
on  the  life  and  hazards  of  fishermen,  thus  pro- 
viding a  pleasant  variation  to  the  fishing  treatise. 

If  this  description  of  the  basic  structure  of  The 
Arte  of  Angling  sounds  familiar,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  general  plan  of  a  dialogue  between 
Piscator  and  Viator,  whom  he  meets  by  chance 
and  instructs  in  the  art  of  fishing,  sometimes  by 
the  stream  and  sometimes  at  the  table  as  they  eat 
their  catch,  which  was  Walton's  most  striking  di- 
vergence from  the  six  previously  known  English 
fishing  books — this  general  plan  is  identical  in 
The  Arte  of  Angling  and  the  first  edition  of  The 
Compleat  Angler.  Even  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pals are  the  same,  though  Walton  changed 
Viator  to  Venator  and  added  Auceps  in  his  later 
editions. 

Clearly  Walton  took  the  general  plan  and 
structure  of  The  Arte  of  Angling  for  his  famous 
book;  he  took  from  it  the  names  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal characters  in  his  first  edition;  and  he  also 
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took,  almost  verbatim,  his  instructions  for  the 
cultivation  of  gentles  and  the  preparation  of 
malt  bait.  Like  other  writers  of  genius,  Walton 
transformed  what  he  borrowed.  The  anonymous 
author  of  The  Arte  of  Angling  had  little  of  Wal- 
ton's discursive  charm,  and  his  book  has  none  of 
the  idyllic  quality  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  or  of 
its  effective  allusiveness.  Yet  this  unknown  writer 
of  1577  was  no  plodder  and  no  amateur.  His  book 
seems  to  me  to  be  of  higher  literary  quality  than 
any  of  the  other  early  angling  books  except 
Walton's. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Walton  was  attracted  to 
the  excellent  device  of  presenting  a  fishing  man- 
ual through  dialogue  and  impersonation,  for  he 
saw  it  very  well  developed  in  The  Arte  of  An- 
gling. Some  of  the  dialogue  is  nicely  calculated 
to  exploit  the  tensions  of  clashing  personalities 
for  the  straight  exposition  of  the  basic  facts  about 
fish  and  tackle.  The  author  has  had  the  sound 
idea  of  making  the  pupil  (Viator)  somewhat 
hasty  and  impatient  of  results,  and  the  fisher- 
man (Piscator)  more  steady,  but  slightly  irascible 
under  pressure.  As  the  book  opens,  Piscator  is 
already  fishing  beside  a  stream,  but  with  no  luck. 
Viator  comes  up  to  him,  and,  after  peering  into 
his  empty  fishing  pail,  says: 

Why,  here  is  nothing,  not  one  fyn. 
Pi.  No  not  one  eye  truly. 
Vi.  But  I  praye  you  howe  long  haue  you  been 

here? 
Pi.  I  haue  beene  here  this  houre,  and  haue  not 

had  one  bit. 
Vi.  Howe  commeth  that  to  passe? 
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Pi.  Well  ynough. 

Vi.  Nay  you  should  say  il  ynough,   for  if  I 
shoulde  rise  so  earely  and  in  such  a  whist- 
eling  cold  morning,  and  stand  an  houre 
by  ye  water  side  with  mine   angle,   and 
catch  not  a  fishe,  no  nor  haue  so  muche 
as  one  bit,  they  shoulde  bite  on  the  bridle, 
for  one  of  vs,  I  would  giue  them  the  bag, 
and  bid  them  adue,  and  also  make  my 
reconing,  that  it  had  been  il  ynough  with 
me,    (as  I  saide)  and  not  well  ynough. 
These  lines  constitute  the  introduction  of  the 
pupil  to  the  teacher  of  fishing.  The  presentation 
of  the  objections  of  the  infidel  to  the  sacred  pas- 
time of  angling  are  set  in  an  appropriate  context, 
and  the  way  is  prepared  to  entice  him  into  the 
joys  and  rituals  of  the  mystery. 

While  Viator  watches,  Piscator  begins  to  catch 
fish.  He  lands  two  roach  and  a  dace  while  Viator 
gets  more  and  more  excited.  Then  comes  the  in- 
evitable hitch,  and  in  pushing  his  luck  too  hard, 
Piscator  loses  a  hook.  Patiently  he  goes  about 
setting  on  another,  but  the  delay  is  too  much  for 
the  fidgeting  Viator.  He  fumes  and  fusses  and 
declares  that  if  he  were  managing  the  sport,  no 
such  delay  would  be  tolerated.  He  would  carry 
on,  even  using  a  bent  pin  for  a  hook  and  a  stick 
for  a  rod.  The  devoted  fisherman,  disgusted  at 
this  neophyte  impatience,  says  to  him: 

you  speake  according  to  your  knowledge, 
I  would  you  had  such  an  angle  here  that 
you  might   trie   your   cunning,   whilst    I 
were  setting  on  of  my  hook 
Vi.  So  Would  I,  I  woulde  pull  them  vp  I  trow. 
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Pi.  Or  else  you  cannot  tel.  What  bayt  would  ye 
haue? 

Vi.  One  of  yours. 

Pi.  You  should  pardon  me. 

Vi.  Then  I  wold  dig  vp  a  worm  with  my  knife 
here  abouts,  and  put  it  on. 

Pi.  And  how  would  you  do  for  a  flote? 

Vi.  Tushe,  when  I  felt  the  fishe  bite,  then  I 
would  pull,  and  throw  her  vp,  or  else  I 
would  tie  a  litle  rotten  stick  about  my  line. 
Laugh  you? 

Pi.  Why,  you  woulde  make  a  sicke  man  to 
laugh. 

Slowly  Viator  is  led  round  to  the  admission 
that  fishing,  of  all  crafts,  is  the  one  he  would  like 
to  have  taught  him,  but  he  fears  that  he  is  too 
impatient.  As  they  discuss  the  art  of  the  angler, 
Piscator  hooks  a  big  perch,  and  Viator,  under 
careful  directions,  helps  to  land  him,  receiving 
instructions  about  the  habits  and  anatomy  of 
perch  as  he  works.  With  Viator  thus  confirmed  in 
his  resolve  to  learn  about  fishing,  they  part,  and 
Piscator  takes  his  catch  home  to  his  wife  Cisley. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  very  skillful  opening  for  a 
fishing  manual.  The  author  has  nicely  created 
the  friction  between  the  patient  man  and  the 
hasty  man,  between  experience  and  inexperience, 
to  lead  into  his  further  exposition.  What  drama- 
tist of  the  sixties  or  seventies  did  any  better  with 
an  opening  scene? 

Further  on  in  his  narrative  the  author  adroitly 
contrives  another  impediment  to  the  steady  flow 
of  the  fishing  lore.  At  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
this  first  day,  Cisley,  Piscator's  wife,  interrupts 
the  fishing  instruction  to  protest  to  Viator, 
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I  pray  you  sir,  let  my  husband  a  while  alone, 
vntill  he  haue  eaten,  and  then  you  can  not 
please  him  better  at  meat  then  to  talke  of 
angling,  though  for  my  part  I  would  he 
had  neuer  knowen  what  angling  ment. 
Vi.  Why  I  pray  you? 

Ci.  I  thinke  he  had  neuer  known  what  the 
colicke  had  ment,  if  he  had  not  known 
what  angling  had  ment. 
Vi.  Is  it  euen  so? 
Pi.  Soft  dame. 

Vi.  Nay,  I  pray  you  let  vs  two  alone,  and  eate 
you  a  while,  for  I  beleeue  that  your  wife 
is  not  fasting  no  more  than  I:  now  mis- 
tresse,  is  it  true  that  your  husbade  hath 
caught  the  collicke  with  fishing? 
Ci.  Surely  I  suppose  so,  with  his  long  standing, 
long  fasting,  &  coldenesse  of  his  feete,  yea 
and  sometimes  sitting  on  the  cold  ground: 
for  all  is  one  to  him,  whether  he  catch  or 
not  catch:  yea  and  sometimes  he  cometh 
home  with  the  collick  in  deed,  and  is  not 
wel  of  two  or  three  dayes  after,  so  that  I 
hope  he  will  giue  it  ouer  shortly. 
Vi.  Is  this  true? 
Pi.  Yea,  what  then? 

This  exchange  puts  Viator  off,  and  Piscator 
must  have  taken  several  speeches  to  defend  an- 
gling from  the  wifely  objections  of  Cisley,  but  at 
this  point  two  leaves  of  the  book  are  missing. 
How  he  upheld  his  pastime  we  cannot  tell,  but 
it  was  a  successful  defence,  for  after  the  break 
Viator's  eagerness  has  been  renewed  and  Piscator 
is  in  full  cry  explaining  the  intricacies  of  fishing 
from  a  boat. 
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And  so  the  instruction  goes  on,  with  disquisi- 
tions on  the  ruffe,  the  perch,  the  pickerel,  the 
chub,  the  pike,  the  carp,  the  bream,  the  roach, 
and  the  dace.  There  are  occasional  interruptions 
from  Cisley,  who  once  says,  "You  men  say  that 
women  bee  talkatiue,  but  here  is  suche  a  number 
of  words  about  nothing,  as  passeth.,, 

Later  on  Viator  comes  again  to  Piscator's  house 
for  further  talk,  and  finally  the  little  book  ends 
with  Piscator's  declaration,  "It  is  time  I  were 
gone,"  and  the  completely  converted  Viator's 
enthusiastic  reply,  "Wei,  if  you  hie  you  not 
apace,  I  wilbe  at  the  Riuer  before  you." 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  newly  discovered,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  The  Arte  of  Angling  will  never  supplant 
The  Compleat  Angler  in  popular  or  critical 
esteem.  Its  author,  however,  is  no  unlettered 
angler  whose  enthusiasm  has  led  him  to  a  halting 
exposition  of  his  fishing  lore;  I  think  he  under- 
stands dialogue  better  than  Walton  does,  and  his 
powers  of  characterization  are  more  highly  de- 
veloped— at  least  in  his  secondary  figures.  In 
contriving  his  situations  to  elicit  the  exposition, 
he  shows  great  skill;  he  is  easy  in  the  handling 
of  a  dramatic  problem  at  which  Walton  is  some- 
times awkward.  His  Piscator  does  not  have  the 
charm  or  the  depth  of  Walton's,  but  his  pupil 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  fully  realized  than  Viator- 
Venator.  His  assurance  in  dialogue  and  charac- 
terization persuade  me  that  he  was  not  an  in- 
experienced writer. 

This  author's  skill  and  his  new  prominence  in 
the  genealogy  of  English  fishing  books  make  his 
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anonymity  all  the  more  challenging — at  least  to 
me.  The  contents  of  the  book  will  not  quite  serve 
to  identify  him,  but  they  furnish  several  clues 
which  ought  to  help.  One  must  assume,  if  these 
various  bits  of  evidence  are  to  be  accepted  as 
clues  to  the  identity  of  the  author,  that  the  writer 
of  The  Arte  of  Angling  made  Piscator  reflect  his 
own  experience,  as  Walton  in  The  Compleat 
Angler  made  his  Piscator  reflect  his  experience.7 
Now  if  The  Arte  of  Angling  were  pure  fiction, 
such  an  assumption  of  the  identification  of  the 
author  with  the  principal  character  would  pro- 
vide a  very  dangerous  trap,  the  trap  into  which 
Shakespearean  critics  have  been  so  happily  tum- 
bling for  generations.  But  The  Arte  of  Angling 
is  a  manual,  not  pure  fiction.  And  a  manual  is 
written  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  practical 
experience  of  the  author  available  to  the  reader. 
In  these  circumstances  I  should  be  inclined  to 
accept  the  assumption  that  the  places  Piscator 

7  If,  in  an  analogous  situation,  The  Compleat  Angler 
were  anonymous,  Izaak  Walton  could  have  been  identified 
through  the  places  and  the  friends  Piscator  mentions  in 
the  edition  of  1653:  "I  have  stretch 'd  my  legs  up  Totnam 
Hill"  (Bx);  "As  we  walk  and  fish  toward  London  to  mor- 
row" (P3);  "as  we  go  toward  London"  (P6V);  "Charles 
Brandon  (neer  to  the  Swan  in  Golding-Lane):  or  to  Mr 
Fletcher  in  the  Court  .  .  .  hard  by  the  west  end  of  Saint 
Pauls  Church"  (Q2);  "we  shal  be  at  Totenham  High- 
Cross"  (Q3);  "a  river  not  far  from  Canterbury"  (N^; 
"  (as  Winchester  or  the  Thames  about  Windsor)  ...  (in 
both  which  places  I  have  caught  .  .  .)"  (G3);  "Henry  Wot- 
ton  (a  man  with  whom  I  have  often  fished  and  conversed)" 
(C8V,  also  07\  Qiv-Q2);  "honest  Sir  George  Hastings  .  .  . 
has  told  me"  (G3V,  also  K6V  and  Qiv-Q2);  "a  song  .  .  .  made 
at  my  request  by  Mr.  William  Basse"  (F5V);  "I  have  been 
a  fishing  with  old  Oliver  Henly"   (K5V),  and  the  like. 
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mentions  in  The  Arte  of  Angling  are  the  places 
the  author  had  visited,  just  as  Piscator's  experi- 
ence with  live  minnows  is  the  author's  experi- 
ence. There  is  a  danger  of  pushing  this  assump- 
tion too  far,  but  it  may  be  useful  for  a  start 
toward  identifying  the  author. 

To  begin  with,  the  specific  places  mentioned 
by  the  author  are  on  the  Ouse,  downstream  from 
Buckinghamshire  and  Bedfordshire,  in  or  near 
"our  fennes.,,  He  refers  to  the  stream  as  "oure 
Riuer,  called  the  Ouse,"  a  phrasing  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  not  only  that  he  fished  the 
Ouse  but  that  long  residence  gave  him  the  usual 
local  sense  of  possession. 

A  story  that  Piscator  tells  about  the  range  of 
a  bream  in  the  Ouse  brings  us  a  little  closer  to 
his  particular  part  of  it.  The  anecdote  concerns 
a  certain  fish  that  he  bought  when  it  was  caught 
in  a  net  "in  drawing  the  water  at  Huntington 
bridge."  Piscator  shows  that  he  was  present  when 
the  fish  was  taken,  for  he  says  "shee  was  a  very 
great  fishe,  of  a  breame,  bothe  in  bredth  and 
thicknesse,  as  euer  I  sawe."  Like  most  such  fish, 
this  one  got  away,  "whiche,"  says  Piscator, 
"grieued  mee  somewhat." 

But  this  fish  story  has  a  happier  ending  than 
most.  Piscator  says  that  "within  three  or  foure 
dayes  afterwarde  the  water  beneathe  vs  also  was 
drawne  at  a  towne  called  saint  Tyues,  three  myle 
from  vs  by  land,  but  foure  good  mile  by  water, 
and  there  was  that  self  same  breame  taken 
again."  And  he  continues,  "so  I  was  faine  to  bye 
her  the  second  time,"  again  indicating  that  he 
was   present   at   Huntingdon   Bridge   when    the 
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bream  was  taken  the  first  time.  At  the  taking  at 
St.  Ives  he  must  also  have  been  present,  or  per- 
haps he  was  only  known  to  the  fishermen  who 
took  her  the  second  time  and  who  graciously 
accepted  a  second  payment  from  him.  In  either 
case  he  must  have  been  present  in  the  vicinity 
over  a  period  of  several  days,  and  familiar  with 
it.  One  of  his  phrases  in  this  story  indicates  resi- 
dence in  the  neighborhood,  for  he  says  that  St. 
Ives  is  three  miles  "from  vs"  by  land.  Another 
phrase  brings  us  still  closer  to  his  residence. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  draining  of  the  river  at 
St.  Ives,  he  says  that  "the  water  beneathe  vs  also 
was  drawne  at  a  towne  called  saint  Tyues," 
which  I  take  to  mean  that  he  lived  upstream 
from  that  town.  Taken  together,  these  various 
phrases  seem  to  indicate  that  the  author  of  The 
Arte  of  Angling  lived  either  in  the  town  of 
Huntingdon  or  a  mile  or  two  downstream  from 
it. 

Another  story  in  the  book  reveals  a  former 
residence  of  the  author.  When  he  is  instructing 
his  pupil  Viator  about  the  habits  of  chevin, 
Piscator  says, 

.  .  .  when  I  dwelled  in  Sauoye,  the  ouermost 
parts  of  Switzerlande,  in  angling  in  a  part  of 
Losana  lake,  8c  the  ditch  of  Geneua,  but 
chiefly  in  ye  swift  Rodanus,  I  tooke  some- 
time the  Cheuin  and  very  faire. 

If  Piscator  was  English  and  was  living  in  or 
near  Geneva  several  years  before  1577  when  his 
angling  book  was  published,  why  was  he  there? 
One  phrase  later  in  this  passage  offers  a  faint 
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suggestion.  He  says  that  the  local  inhabitants 
who  watched  him  fishing  in  or  near  Geneva 
"marueled  that  I,  or  any  of  my  countrimen" 
would  eat  the  chevin.  "Any  of  my  countrimen" 
suggests  that  other  English  folk  were  with  him 
and  also  known  to  eat  the  fish.  An  English  group 
or  colony  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Geneva  before 
1577 — say  from  ten  to  thirty  years  before — sug- 
gests the  Marian  exiles.  Of  course  there  were 
English  other  than  the  Marian  exiles  in  Geneva 
between  about  1547  and  1567,  but  these  exiles 
seem  to  me,  at  the  moment,  to  provide  the  most 
likely  hiding  place  for  this  author. 

It  might  be  further  remarked  that,  though 
The  Arte  of  Angling  as  a  whole  is  not  notably 
pious,  the  tutorial  of  fishing  teacher  and  fishing 
pupil  which  begins  when  Viator  comes  to  supper 
at  Piscator's  house  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
hypothesis  that  Piscator  was  a  Marian  exile.  After 
four  or  five  short  exchanges,  Viator  asks  Piscator 
to  begin  with  the  antiquity  of  angling — the  as- 
pect of  the  sport  with  which,  incidentally,  Den- 
nys,  Markham,  and  Walton  also  begin.  Piscator 
refuses,  and  introduces  angling  in  his  own  way 
by  a  five  or  six-page  theological  disquisition 
which  places  angling  in  its  proper  context  in 
God's  universe.  I  suppose  that  Elizabethans  of 
various  persuasions  might  have  insisted  on  such 
an  introduction,  but  it  seems  to  me  at  least  suit- 
able for  a  returned  Marian  exile. 

There  is  one  other  slight  clue  in  the  text  which 
might  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  author  search. 
Near  the  end  of  the  book  Piscator  says  in  re- 
sponse to  Viator's  question  about  trout  fishing: 
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I  dare  not  well  deale  in  ye  angling  of  ye 
Trout,  for  displesing  of  one  of  our  wardens, 
which  either  is  couted  the  best  trouter  in 
England,  or  so  thinketh,  who  would  not  (as 
I  suppose)  haue  the  taking  of  that  fish  com- 
mon, but  yet  thus  muche  I  may  say,  that 
he  worketh  with  a  flie  in  a  boxe.  (Eviiv) 

Ignoring  the  intriguing  "flie  in  a  boxe/'  no- 
tice the  "one  of  our  wardens/'  It  suggests  a  war- 
den for  some  group  with  which  Piscator,  and 
possibly  Viator  also,  was  closely  associated.  What 
kind  of  a  warden?  A  guild  warden?  The  warden 
of  a  college,  or  hospital,  or  alms  house?  A  church 
warden?  The  warden  of  a  grammar  school? 

In  summary,  then,  I  should  guess  the  author 
of  The  Arte  of  Angling,  1577,  to  have  been:  (a) 
a  returned  Marian  exile  who  had  lived  in  or 
near  Geneva;  (b)  an  inhabitant  of,  or  a  frequent 
visitor  in,  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  either  in 
the  town  of  Huntingdon  itself,  or  a  mile  or  two 
down  the  Ouse  toward  St.  Ives;  (c)  a  man  with 
some  close  association  with  a  guild,  college, 
church,  hospital,  alms  house,  or  grammar  school 
whose  warden,  also  a  fisherman,  sometimes 
troubled  him;  (d)  a  man  who  had  published 
other  works,  for  the  author  seems  to  me  much  too 
skillful  in  the  presentation  of  his  material  and 
characters  to  have  been  an  inexperienced  writer. 
(It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  to  imagine  that  his 
skill  in  character  development,  dialogue,  and 
character  oppositions  came  from  play  writing, 
but  other  Elizabethans  could  write  dialogue,  and 
Marian  exiles  and  leisurely  fishermen  do  not  sug- 
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gest  the  playwright  pattern.)   (e)  an  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  angler. 

I  wish  I  could  show  that  the  object  of  this 
search  was  the  loved  and  respected  Alexander 
Nowell  (i507?-i6o2),  Dean  of  St.  Pauls,8  who  pre- 
pared the  catechism.  Nowell  was  widely  known 
as  an  angler.  His  portrait  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  shows  him  with  his  fishing  tackle.  Izaak 
Walton  speaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  his  char- 
acter and  his  long  devotion  to  angling.9  The 
Bishop  of  London  granted  to  Nowell  very  spe- 
cial fishing  rights  in  his  parish  of  Great  Had- 
ham  in  Hertfordshire.  He  had  been  a  Marian 

s  See  Ralph  Churton,  The  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell, 
Dean  of  St.  Pauls.  Oxford,  1809. 

s  1653  edition,  C7-C8V.  Evidently  Walton  thought  Dean 
Nowell  one  of  the  better  examples  of  the  fine  character 
of  the  fisherman.  In  his  second  edition,  that  of  1655, 
he  expanded  his  account  of  Nowell  to  include  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  portrait  with  the  fishing  tackle  in  Brasenose 
College.  In  the  third  edition  of  1661  he  expanded  the 
account  still  further  to  include  the  inscription  on  the 
portrait.  Incidentally,  the  portrait  of  Dean  Nowell  which 
now  hangs  in  the  Hall  at  Brasenose,  though  it  shows 
several  fish  hooks  and  a  fishing  rod,  lacks  other  details 
described  by  Walton.  My  investigation  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  Library  in  London  of  the  records  and  de- 
scriptions of  Nowell  portraits  makes  it  appear  most  likely 
that  the  portrait  now  at  Brasenose  really  is  the  one  Walton 
saw,  but  that  his  memory  tricked  him  into  inventing  a 
few  more  bits  of  fishing  tackle  than  he  had  really  seen. 
John  Buchan  in  his  book  on  Brasenose  College  describes 
several  of  the  portraits  in  the  Hall,  singling  out  the 
Nowell  portrait  as  his  favorite.  (Brasenose  College,  Lon- 
don, 1898.  pp.  87-8)  Instead  of  describing  it  himself,  he 
admiringly  quotes  Walton's  description  from  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler,  not  noting  in  his  enthusiasm  that  Walton 
has  added  a  little  extra  fishing  tackle. 
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exile.  He  was  very  active  in  the  refounding  and 
developing  of  a  grammar  school  with  a  warden. 
He  had  much  literary  experience.  He  is  just  the 
sort  of  candidate  I  want  to  urge.  But  alas,  his 
fishing  rivers  were  the  Thames  and  the  Ash,  not, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  Ouse.  His  grammar  school 
was  near  Manchester;  his  favorite  retreat  was  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  I  cannot  associate  him  in  any 
way  with  Huntingdon.  Even  as  a  Marian  exile  he 
seems  to  have  lived  principally  in  Frankfort,  not 
Geneva.10 

But  the  fact  that  Alexander  Nowell  so  nearly 
fits  the  shadow  of  the  angling  author  in  this 
anonymous  book  encourages  me  to  think  that  the 
shadow  I  have  outlined  is  not  a  grotesque  or  im- 
possible one.  Perhaps  someone  with  greater  ex- 
perience than  mine  in  the  records  of  the  Marian 
exiles  and  in  the  local  histories  of  Huntingdon- 
shire will  be  able  to  produce  the  unknown  author 
whose  graceful  exposition  of  his  cherished  pas- 
time provided  a  seminal  book  in  English  angling 
literature. 

GERALD    EADES    BENTLEY 

i°  Churton,  op.  cit.,  passim. 
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aA'rte 

mi  23ot&efuUefi)enf)earej» 
$t.  0o,  poumaptalfte,  fcoope  o> 
ijcllotoe,  anoneuerttirre  t|mn>  but 
31  toouloe  not  giaolp  bppourlouoe 
talfefng*  tljaf  either  Tome  bungler, 
ioje  perfon>oj  teller ,  tntgljt  tberebp, 
rejpt  bnto  b£>ano  alfo  3  fcnoto  not 
fofjat  pou  ijaue  to  fap,  to  j  freenojs  as 
t  bep  felUotne  meete,fo  fpare  ttjep  not 
to  btter  fecreteg,  U>bict)  iouoe  tatfee 
ootb  oftentimes  i;urt,  ano  tije  trutij 
i$,ttjetoater  Ijatfje  anCccfco,  mofce 
tijan  ttjc  lano,  anH  tberef oie  eafelter 
ijeato :  &oboMM  fjaue  pbu  to  fa^ 
?Wt.  W>%t\)tw  &ag  a  bit 
#t.$>eaanD  a  bit 
3i*i,Bbp,t}auepott|)er*v 
pt  0ap  not  pet ,  but  J  frope  to 
|jaue,ioe,bctoe  fap  poumoto  J  ijaue 

Hi.  ^urelp  toei  fatUe,  note  of  lifte 
tbe  fpojtDotlj  begins  call  in  again 
fcj  another. 


of  Angling. 


|&f,  &o  boil  J,frbonbt  pott  notmp 
focnD  ^fatoz,but  pott  ffial  fee  fpoiit, 
Wi.  I^otofenotoepou?' 
p*  $ape  fofte  tljcre,  but  Cell  mec 
anon ,  bobttbet  3!  faibe  trueoj  no : 
$oboe  a  <25obs  name ,  |jaue  among 
tbe>ou  (Dai!  fee  another  bit  ftratgbt 
toap,$  uiatfc  babe  tnp  float  e  &  in  tbe 
fame  place  tljat  J  imb  mp  lad  bit  in. 

|&i.  i;bet  (bal  pott  fee  tbe  bit  agatn. 

*Mi.  0obo  it  &  at  tbe  place  almoft, 
nobo^ljere  ijS  a  bit  in  Deebe,  toel  ftri? 
feen,pebauebefcagaine. 

$f .  31  fi)al  batiebp  anb  bpj  bope. 

mi.  flJptoitbbetman. 

fDi.  0o  bad  but  goob,  it  i$  a  goob 

tm. 

mi  %tyttfoittf  pout  angle  toece 
in  mp  banb,!  booulb  tnafce  tlje  mo^e 
bad,  anb  tolte  bee  bp,  oner mp  beab. 

^i.  li^aft  in  beebe  tntgbt  fo  mafce  J 

tea(Moi)ece(bet£notoe.  ! 

r    :  3.ttt-  l*i*&  '       j 


T'he  <tArte 

ml  &-mtolp  it  f#  a  ttimmefiloe,  J 
t^ap  pou  lap  in  again,  to*  3  fee  noto 
fiete  ijoilbc  fpoit  in  oeeoe. 

pi.  3  toill.  31  Ijaue  fpteti  a  faulte, 
tu|)sc|j  J!  tjaD  neeoeto  meno,but  pou 
acefoijaftie. 

<Hi.  tftift)  men!)  s>out  fauitjS  foone 
as  mot!  &G,anfe  piie  pour  fpoit,fo  io, 
tio&aootijesbite  fepantJ  bpitoatr 
rant  pou. 

pi/lSfjcpefo. 

pi.  J  Warrant  pou ,  fctmealone, 

it  J  inuTfe  a  bite  telme. 

^li.  $>ou  l?aue  ijer  againe. 

.  p.  (Sc&fenDe  tjesme,  fo?  it  i^  a 

o;oot)n$!,anoa  Bace,Hbeleeue. 
mi.  M^ptofjatai'stfjeotfjerttoo*' 
pt  i'iocljeg.  ,    • 

ml  Can  pou tdbefo?e pou  feeder, 

fcfcat  feinoe  of  ft®  it  #*» 
pi .  31  ijaue  a  geiTe ,  I  toIDe  pou  it 

frnsa^aee. 
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cfjnglmg. 

Wi.  Jtitteefce  notoe  pott  |jatiefje£ 
pouegrifctoaga  ttuegeffe  &e!&e,$ 
3  mad  neeog  fap,it  &  another  too- 
3  feebpljer  tnafeing  anfc  colour ,  fo^ 
®e  ig  counter  9  tip*  et$c&  notes * 
JDfjpfetp  pou  not  In  againe/ 

|^t  $ap»nonj  J  boil  0t  ftotonefy 
ponatofctleant&nicnDafeulf. 

<a&  J  pzapponcalte  in  ouccmtge 
fOMnppleafnce. 

I&L  3B^atanbj!edcmp^0D&/ 

ul  f  atetoei  f  fctfjew  $  but  a  fiosij 
tod. 

^t.  £>eafrfen8f  A  a  poo  fjodsetg 
not  fo  fone  loKoagaine,  but  to  plea* 
fttce  pou,S)ete  it  s&  aab  pen  mm  im 
tneiofe  it  fttaigljt. 

mi.  3  teatrant  pou  foj  an  t gge  af 
Cafter. 

|N.  2>onr  Warrant  &  atfdcooo  >  a# 
an  obligation  feaieo  toitfc  but Ccs, 

mi.  tR)W8  &ag  a  fette'btte. 

^i.  iotifoptene,  ano^fonfepl 
%tiii  fop 


in  all  #  lofte,  tl)Wit  i&  fobettileU 
bp  pou,it  tg  mantel  if  all  be  not  gon, 
36aotoaniingJmigl>tt)aue  tafee* 
|jeeDe,tljei:e  ig  a  boofce  gone,notoe  3 
mm  fit  ootone  imtij  ioCTe. 

tifc  JamroMenotoettjafpoufaf 
not  ootone  afoje.  gauepouanpmo 
|joofecis|)ei:e;> 

4^.  $ea  3  f  toto.o^  elfc  31  toete  but 

a  ffmple  ftGjec ,  if  3  Ijabnotftoie  of 

|joofce$  about  mce  i  J  lmgljt  put  bp 

i>ipe$. 

|        !      to  l^oboe  boil!  pou  do  to  fef  if  on?- 

1  fjauepbuanptl#eD  about  pou  ?• 

ffi.  i>ou  are  a  toife  man,  boe  vow 

mnU  ttmt  lnglergli$bfe  f  o  fet  on 

tljeic  Ijoofeeg  toitfj  t\jim\}f 

WL  Dljp  n  of ,anb  ma&e  a  book  of 

:  abotoebpimte,  anb  an  3ngle  of 

afticfce. 

|&i.  %iU  too}ttman,1flte  f  oole,  pou 

teafte  acco^bmg  to  pout;  fcnotolege, 
tobtttD  po  u  fjab  fuel)  ah  angle  bete 

fynt 
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of  Angling. 
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ffjaf  pou  miglrt  tw  pour  cunning, 
tobilft  3  torre  fetting  on  of  tnp  booft 

Wi.  ^omDoulDj,31t»ouJDeptm 
iljeinbp3ttoto. 

j&tv  £>jelfe  pou  cannot  tel.  M;at 
bapttooulopeDauei' 

•fllf.  4Dneofpoui% 

p.  $>ou$oulQpatftonme. 

m.  'C|icn3}U)oltiDigtJpat»o^n 
tottl?  in?  ttntfe  tjcre  aboiu%an&  put 
(ton. 

IB*,  ain&fioto  tooulopouoofoja 
flofe*  1 

W.  /Cu0)e,tD|icn3I  felt  tfjcftffie  j 

bit  e,  tljen  3  toouio  pull,  ano  tl^oto  | 

tier  l)p,o£  elfe  3  toouio  tte  a  title  rot *. 
ten  fticfc  about  tnpline/iUugbpou;' 

#i.  D|)p,pou  toouloe  make  a  UcU 
manfolaugti. 

mi.  ^otofurelpletttimebufafa* 
Dome  of  tf#eaD,anopou  u)all  fee  me 
anSnglesjttraigbt 

$f.  Bljatfofoone^ 

3.b,         III 
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wb.  $>ea  fo?  J  ijaue  a  pfo,$  3  toifl 
cuta  UwnD  out  ofttjijs  toiliotoeljete 
bp,snD  Dig:  bp  a  toojuieag  3  fatoe,  if 
pou  toil  act  lent>  mea  baif>ano  cafcf* 
fome  oz  euet  pou  be  teaoie,  pou  fit  fo 
Jong  fitting;  about  tpmg  on  of  pout 
tioofee- 

|dt.  S>o  tijen  pou  UoolD  foauepoue 
too,potu:  tine,pout  ijoofecpoucbaif, 
anD  pout  ft©,  o?  euet  3  lucre  reaoie 
to  lap  in  again**butgooD0r,to^ct  be 
pour  plumbetg  ant)  pout  plumbs 

mi.  #taptf;entoef&aU  neuer&aue 
&one,tbebait  toil  Cnfee  of  it  kit  toitfj 
tlje  toassfjt  of  tuepuuanfcasfoj  tfje 
plumb^  cannot  tcitoijat  ittnean^. 

I&i.  3  t|>inJte  fotnoi  (Dai  not  at  tup 
fjano.  38no  toljete  tg  pout  meat e? 

mi.  s$eafeqope,  fyepGjalbemp 
meat  toljen  3  liauecatci;e&  t&era. 
$M.  Del  fato,tbattoa£  toe!  put  to. 
lit,  ^ppdii  fo,bp  3  t»ilfoj  if , and 
pjepatnu?  feife. 
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of  Angling. 

foj  noto  pou  oo  no  Ijarme,  pou  isoete 
ag  gooo  fit  mi  H  naugtrt  as  rife  to* 
naught :  3J  tooite  loffe  euen  notee  at 
pour  tequeMtfjer  ta&e  pe  no  ijarme 
oj&ononeatmprequeft. 

WA.  &oto  pou  mafce  ine  to  ianglje, 
pou  are  afraioe  tijat  1  fi&ouio  ttti  tfce 
bp  before  pou  be  reaoie. 

#i.  jf  poti  tjao  alceaote  tljat  pen 
fpea&  off,  fcnjere  ig  ttje  beato  of  pouc 
ijooRe?' 

Wiii  3 tellpott,  tgepfflouIDe  neuee 
tmue  learnt  e  m  dipp  of ,3  tooulD  fo 
fling  tljem  to  lano. 

^f.  Wl)v,  is  t&ere  no  mote  bfe  to 
tfte  beato  bc!onging,but  to  fjoloe  on 
t&efiu> 

<Bi.  0of  tfjat  3!  &notoe,i£  tnere^ 

|£t.  $apfoft,  pou  came  not txjjjere 
it  greto,  pou  fpeafc  in  OeeH  accoioiag 
topoutfcnobolege.  Bote  am  J  teop. 

4ft  Jt  t£  time  J  ttoto ,3  piap  pou 

let 


The^Jrte 

let  me  fee  ijo&e  pon  fjaue  f  tet)  if  on  «• 
pi.  Cie&i£on,t)otoettgf)tIppoit 

Ijaue  pom:  tenner 
SUi.feobae  tljcn^  bounb  it  om» 
f£i.  <£uentobtcl)poub(HU. 
WLi.  Wq  fo  fine  pou  be ,  tbete  ig  no 

occupation  J  perceiue,  but  t&et  t$  a 

glo?te  in  it. 
i^i.  ^>o,fo,it  U3in  be  a  gooD  tol^ile 

o?  met  pen  be  a  goo?)  fttyer. 

^t.  $>ou  bo  but  tell  at  te,anti  fbtt* 
foit  3  tee  toel  tijat  pou  minOe  not  to 
iearneto  angle. 

wt:$>s$  tmlp,of  allccaftg  3  txjolU 
mod  gisUlp  Ijaue  it  taught  mee>but 
fot  one  tiling :  $  tbat  i$,  3  loue  not 
to  ftanb,as  j  pewefue  tfynt  pou  Doe 
fometime  an  tofjole  Ijoure,  a  nD  f  afce 
not  a  fifbM  ttjep  mud  bite  fftaigbt 
toai>toitbme,oj1aingoti:t'o^  toijo 
tooulb  ftanU  gating  on  t|»e  boater  fo 
Iong,anb  ijaue  no  fpo.it,  it  $  but  te* 
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6J rnd*ngling. 

fcfoug  iUemfte ,  pea  anb  fomef  fmeg 
a  toet  ffein,  pea  ijcaD  f  all  if  b$  foote 
flip :  anb  In  a  eolbe  moaning  be  map 
catcbtbatmbi0fefte>  tljat  totll.no* 
out  ofbigijeabapcbtobileaffn:,?* 
31  tfiinfce  It  i«e  not  berp  gocbfottfje 
colitfee* 

|3t.  cbenifigtoelfbafpelmoto 
no  tnoge  of  it,feetng  tl>at  pen  can  tell 
or  fo  tnanp  bifcoinobities,  fijat  both 
belong  onto  it,  but  tobat  if  a  tnan  ca 
tell  pou  botoe  not  o  nelp  to  auotbe  all 
tbefe,but  alfo  to  bane  ttoi  fe  To  man? 
cbumtobtf  t'e£  fep  it',  tfbeoneefenotoe 
tbe  3rt  tbojotolp. 

3lit .  €  jiere  are  nip  f o?  cnameb  (boo 
termeg  tnenbeb.  J  fee  toel, ■  tbat  am 
glingigneitber  an  occupation ,  no; 
a  craft ,buf  an  act ,  anb  not  totf bout 
feme  flulrfoj  J  boe  in  beece  fuppofc, 
fbatbetobicbinauetb  an  occupafto 
of  it,  map  off  e  cat  big  bieab  bjfe,pea 
eperijapg  tying  bun  to  beg  if,  but 

Jbo 
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31  bo  tijmfce  tbat  pou  boe  bfe  ft  f  n  tbe 
bed  fcinbcanb  j>  igfot  recrcation,foj 
paftimcanb  fomettmeg  to  get  pou  a 
apmacij. 

|©i.  Jt  map  bebfeb  of  futile  men 
to  f  unbile  enbe&anb  of  rfce  cunning 
timn,toalltl;ofeenbje!  ttm  arelaby 
full. 

m.  25uf  ijoto  not»,  al  tljtgf  to|)ile 
anbnotafUbe*-  tbteHliae  not ,  tlje 
bite  t$  bone*  3  tfcougbt  pott  tacrieD 
too  long  ox  euer  pou  tbietoe  in  pout; 
bait  agame,oi  elfe  mp  talfte,t!jougf> 
as  pou  fap,  that  it  trouble  not  tl;e 
fifb,vet  it  tnap  be  ti>at  it  ijatlj  troub* 
leb  pou,fo  tbat  pou  tenbe  not  fo  fcodl 
to  pour  filing*  as  pcu  bib  bet'oze 
poutoercmoueb. 

j&i.  3nbcebe31coulb  bctoelcon* 
tent  to  baue  IcflTe  talk  nofco,  tup  ineffe 
of  fifoe  beeing  fo  litle,  ttmt  %  tnigbt 
tbetnoie  attentiuelptabefjecbe,  fot 
31  tjaue  loll  a  bite  oUtoo  tfjaf  pou 

(tfm 
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of  Angling. 

foto  not ,fino  fotne  fijat  %  bib  not  fee, 
noj  pott  ncttljer.bntti  it  tooag  paft,be* 
Coeg  fotne  pjacttfeg  tbat  belonged 
to  tfrig  fciencctijat  notoe  31  tooutUe 
pat  in  fyetf pou  tore  not  fjere,  to 
ttidtte  bp  ntp  ot©  of  ftS>e  tottbaH  o$ 
euer  3  toent ,  oj  clfe  it  (bouloe goe 
fjatD. 

m.  IDbpf&en  J  percetne  3  am 
nolo  a  let  bnto  pen ,  but  3!  ijope  pou 
benof  angtte,f03tftiiflp3!  merit  no* 
tfnngbuttnirttj,  notttntbaanbmp;, 
31  toil!  trouble  pott  no  longer,  but 
leauepoutoobere  J  founoe  pou,  anD 
&.l$eterg  tna&ec  bei»itbpou,p:apc 
trig  pou  notto  be  offenbeo,fo?  j  per* 
cetuett?efi©ettnan  map  fomettmeg 
be  tufpleafetw  toell  ag  &au6er$  o$ 
fiutiterjsf* 

p.  0ap  trulp,  but  31  muft  neebejS 
tell  pou,  tbat&ebenotaltogetijerS 
botbe  of  paiTtong ,  a  no  cooler,  pet  afc 
furepour  fe&ag  pou  came  m?  frent>, 

fo 
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foMpougoonmpbeftalfe,Gft&af 
(Dill  n  toell  Unofcoe,  if  poutotH  come 
to  me  foone  to  fupper,anb  t!)cn  ©all 
pebeapaetaKer,  notoneipattnpta* 
bleofwpbapegtoojfee,  butalfo,  if 
pott  in  treat  the  fairer  bjing  a  quart 
or  facHe  toitlj  pou>  a  no  minbe  in  Or  eD 
to  be  acquainted  in  our  mimftetie,$ 
to  fenoto  tljsc  mpitcrieg  of  tt,pou  0>aV 
be  Welcome :  ano  3  p  jap  pott  come. 

tBu  3tl)afe?ou,Htoilnotfaplgo& 
toilltng.  (0ob  be  to  pou  bntill  foone> 
ttoto  bfe  pour  ttnactt&fo;  3  am  gon. 

$£i.  Comeagatne  3  pjap  pou,anb 
fcelpetnetoitbpour  IjanOalitle,  tot 
3Bltauenot»e  neebe  ofpourbelp,  3 
baue  ftrifcen  a  goob  ftty,aub  (Hal  not 
3  feare  me,be  able  to  lanb  bit  alone* 

tit.  3t  tfagreate  one  tit  beebebp 
tbe  benbtng  of  pour  angleJDijat  fiffr 
tgtttrotoepou?' « 

pi  31  pearc&Mt  monlbe  be,  b>t|je 
grofeneg;  of  t^e  btte^nbbp  tjje  |mro 
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hf  singling. 


tteffeof  f&efttofee$ftf$  (battering. , 
Mi.  ©tue  me  pour  angle,  anDtafte. 
p ou  trim  bppe  toljen  ije  corner  to  tlje 
banhefioe. 

&i.  &tynotto,Mfototemi$t 
loofe  btnwo?  tlje  gti&mg;  of  tfjc  line 
igoneoftbebeft  featjs  to^en  agooO 
ftQ)  ft  &wun  :  if  $  a  $&etc!j  in  beet), 
$  tfjat  a  fatteone ,  ©oD  feno  tigt  fcocit 
to  lanb  iitm,  fjee  toiil  meno  our  Bid) 
toelUee  fjofcoe  fje  gape$,  dates,  and 
bolojsi  tip  W  "bjtffleg  i  3  rauft  p&ap 
pou  to  lie  boione  flat  on  pout  belto,  $ 
polD  fade  bptiie  grounb  ts?tt|i  pons: 
onebsuitWJjcJfeietBie  treaD  on  tlje 
flntf  0  of  pout  coat  totf  £  tup  left  foot  e 
tljat  pou  flip  not  in,  anfc  tafte  imu  up 
l»ttb  pout  ot&et  Ijaofei  fc?  j  toti! 
boitb  mp  line  leabe  bint  Ijatoe  to  tl;e 
banfc,fotnotobetgttteb. 
i  Wi.  pa  but  |>otoe  ©alt  H  oeale 
foitb  bun  foj  Wv$ft&>  foj  Ijefjatbe 
tno^tljanpoufer^ 
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|0i.  &nt  pour  finger  bnbet  W 
tl#ote,bnber  one  cflnggUUtfinfo 
i)i%  montljj  meane  pour  fojefinger 
anb  pour  t^umb  info  W  tncatfce,  $ 
fo  pour  finger  anb  pour  timmb  mee> 
ting  in&istnoutbe,  ljoftetl;anfan: 
together,  anb  fo  f  Ijtcto  tiimbp  Unit* 
lp  to  lanb,foj  tljat  line  $  tijofe  &ooft£ 
toil  not  tycafie. 
Hi,  ^etoiilbifeme. 
f£i.  $o  Jtoarrantpou,  boeag 
3  bio  pou,i}e£a$e  no  teethe  in&ig 
moufl),t&ep  be  botone  in  trig  t^ote. 
s  mi.  |?oto  (ball  toe  notobo,f>e|jol' 
mi)  ijis  ci;ap£  together  as  tjarb  ag 
inapbe?' 

#i.  tadeljimijarbe  bptfje nape 
of  tijc  necne,  anb  fobiingijimbp. 
V  <Hi.  3  toll,3  Ijaue  bun  notoe. 

I^i.  Sfrolbe  fan  toinlft  1  lap  boton 
tntne  angle  anb  Ijelp  pou  bp,  bicaufe 
,  pen  bane  but  one  Ijanb/o,  toeil  faib, 
noto  toe  bane  |jim. 
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ngiing. 

'  Wl .  £>urelp,  furelp,  it  i$  agooo' 
fiflhljctotooutopou  imueooneif  J 
fjab  not  been  berc  ^  1  perceiue  not», 
tbatittgmeete  foi  poutofjaue  one 
toitn  pou:tx>tmttjai?e  t»e  tberer-fcolmt' 
but  one  bairec'tobp  timt  palTetf). 
$t<  0o  in  Beet),  fo$  3!  eanre  to  cap 
to  tbte  plat  a  llocbing ,  5  tijerefoze 
bjouglit  but  mp  lloc!)  giereg,  g  lifce 
a  toife  man,  Ml  one  of  mp  tooled  at 
fjotne  to?  baft  toljicfje  it  J  Ijao  tyou* 
gut,1  couib  Ijaue  lanbeo  ijtm  toitfy 
out  pour  belp.  ■- 

wJ  3  p:ap  pou  be  not  toitfjouf 
pour  Ibti  t,  a  no  all  to  ouue  me  atoap, 
i  toeltfare  pou  toell  nob)  in  oeeb. 

$1  (Boo  betoitb  pou,$  3  tijanfec 
pou  foj  pour  pained 

Pifcator  and  his  wife  Gfley. 

fi>to  notoe  toife,  $  t|>e  bjot&e 
reabp. 

Ciflep.  3s«  &eebe  3  !;aueljab 
23.it.         gooU 


* 


^•*. 
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The  zArte 
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gootilepfure  <  gooo&oi&lmffcan&e 
toijeee  tjaue  pou  beene  ail  f  Iji^  bape, 
fjauepouDine&j' 

$>i.  0o  trulp,mp  ftrtt  bzeao  $  pef 
to  eate  fitting  pou  fafcoe  me,tlje£foje 
let  mp  flipper  bee  teabie  as  foone  ag 
map  be. 

<n.  ^otottj,  buttoljat  ijauepou 

|£i.  jretelje  me  a  platter  anbpou 
f&atlfee. 
Ct.  ^ere  t$  one  (Dal 31  take  tljem 

OUtV 

$f .  0o  Batne,  31  botil  take  tljem 
out,$  lap  eueep  feat  bp  tljem  felue#. 
ifotofap  pou  CnHep,i$  tljerenot  a 

Ct.  J  am  $labbe  n  oto  tl;at  3JDtD 
ti)?obo  an  olbe  $ooe  after  pou  in  t&e 
tnojning$ere  10  a  tneffe  in  Deeoe.  g 

fat.  $aut: oil)  (booetoagfit to? an 
olD  t  ooliS)  tooman  to  baue  tljjoteen , 
tjjat  Ijatjje  mojeconubenee  in  fuel) 

ciimole 


of  Angling. 

Mfmole  f oiesi  f  imn  in  the  pi om'oence 
of  ©oD,toIjo  guiDeiljaftod  rijc  &0je£ 
in  tlje  Tea ,  as  tfie fouler  in  ti>e  apic, 
but  J  fcnotoc  pou  fpcafcc  merriip  a# 
3  o t D  toljcn  31  bab  pen  Do  it. 

Ct.  i£ototoillpou|mttetljemme& 
reb,f o;  a$  Ijere  lie  t  nan  t?  f oit&fo  map 
pou  £>aue  tfpm  Djeffeb  after  ftmbjfe 
manners. 

i&t.  ketrljem  ^  pjap  pou  be  cv 
bcteb  after  tfje  belt  manner,  fox  mp 
fteenb  wuatoi  tof  Ibe  ijerc  at  fupper. 

€i.  'QCtjepQmw. 

iBfafoj.  &o>  (Bobbe&ere. 

^t.  €>acepou come,  come neere, 
^  ftnotopou  bp  pouebofce. 

m.  afcpou  are  come  ij  ome  3  per* 
ceiue. 

I&i.  ^otofurelppouaretoelcom, 
toliaf ,  anb  pour  facfe  too-  tljat  i£  ijo? 
neftlp  fatb:  J$  tt  goob  facft- 

*SJi.  3  can  not  MM  of  ail  toim$ 

©,tir.        | 


:^^ 


3  lotte  it  not ,f|jer?o|c  J  UiH  not  fap. 

1&i.  %nb  toljp?-  Do  pott  fenotoe  anp 
tiling  bp  ifr 

mi.  ^ea^ifcatot^&aue  feene 
fucfi  Itudp  felloto£,fbo?t  Uiip  Qrarp 
|jeatJ0,a<s  tlje?  fap  tijat  fotntimepou 
ft®  tuitlja!,  poto?eo  out  into  a  gob- 
iet,fo }  tofce  f  fee  totneljat|j  bin  tyttnl* 
t&erebauetljeplien.  J 

2H  t£u&4i;pau  toil  neither  eate 
tto*  bxinlse^af  anp  t&fng  t&at  qtticfce 
cattel  tss  in,oi  tot!  fyeoe  in,pou  toill 
fjatblp  ijolbe  t&em  tn  pour  mouibe 
tofcile  pouangle>tiiattbep  map  bee 
t&e  ceatiter  to  put  on  pour  :  IjooHe. 

Ml®  x\t  bpon  it,  anb  tO&rifte 
tljattbat  toeseof  uccelftf  tr»lS  toolD 
ctljer  anglein  tbofe  monetUs  tonni 
tfrepbe  out  oUeafou,  otelfetottlj 
route  o®es  baits  ag  goob,  c  j  not  at 

$i  Well  fit  Dotone  3  P?appott, 
puc  £uppec  toill  come  in  bpaub  up, 

toe 


?i 


** 


of Jngling.' 

toetoiU&aueoneWatfiOrtng  knfiU 
weatecome,  . 

qft  BDbptben  Jptapepoitlef  b£ 
fenowe  foine  toijat  of  tfje  antiqwite 

of  if. 

0t.  $aplef  metafbet  ma&e  mtne 
tnttoouctton  to tbe  matter,  anofo 
cotwtot&ataffettoart).  jfirftpou. 
inultbnberftatibe,  tbatasaobbto 
roafee  all  ttnngeg  fo&  man,fo  (boulbe 
|>e  baue  bab  a  great  beale  of  mow  eo> 
tnott  on*  pleafure  m  b#  creatures  | 

tban  be  featbASD  be  not  bp  Ijt0  tsifo** 
bebience  mabe  tbem  botlje  birobebi' 
ent^Ijurtfulpea^lio  fuppofe  ttjat 
neitber  tl)t  beatiengf,  o?  anp  powers 
aboue,netbet  tbe  eartb  o  j  anp  tfjtng 
tberim  ettljcr  coulOoj  ioouibebaue 
burt  tnan,  if  man  bab  not  ficft  ljuzte 
jpmTelfe.Snb&Ko  tbe  b«ge  fea,bottb 
all  tbe  benefits  tbetof,  anb  al  otberg 
ofboaterga^meare&lafceg;,  ponbg, 
xiuwp,  anb  ftreaines,  $culb!;aue 

&Miu        gtuen 

I 
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\  gmen  tfjetr  gootJe^  anU  tfcgw*  bttte 

maii,tfmanijaD  wt  gme*i  fcanfelfe 
toOnne^  fo  to  ^>atijan :  2St>tobtcb 
ineaneg  be  barb  not  oneip  loft  as  3 
fato  (ano  fo  all  toe  tfjat  come  of  bmi) 
infinite  commoDittes,  but  alfo  tijofe 
gmtbe  fjatlje,  fje  muft  tofnnerbem 
toKb  great  care  anD  fozelabour,ani> 
^itDauoeutfe,poiide;anD  act  tfotf 
tecan,  fometmie  not toitbout the 

fmaHeS  fifl?  tfjat  fe  t$jat  i$  not  notu 

I?23?D  f0?a  man»  feaufogftteeme 
at  tou,tottfjout|)r$  gceate  tnonftcte 
iocamjefteiv    -   ■  • 

tat  M)!)p  tfjen  if  carfbljMfrf nge£ 
arefoljaro  tocoinebp,bpfbereafort 
of  our  former  fetters  fall ,  tjotoeare 
&e  able  to  come  bp  |>eanenip  tijmcrs 
tijetarebeponoowr  labour*-  $Um 
fjofe  tm  toe  are  ferre  toeafter  that 

'  ff*t  Jf^true^^pffaibein 

fudorc 
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.lit* 


of  Angling.  gV;  : 

tudorevukus  tui.Kc.  §ft^  ffaOCf  OffTjp 

•tyofcoea!  tijott  (bait  set  tijp  Itumg,  $ 
t  tjat  tlje  eaeft)  iftoulbe  beare  nougbt 
but  bramble?;  auO  bjierjs,  anbtbat 
a£  man  came  frcui  eartb,  to  to  eaetb 
Ijet&ouIDcreturne:  DtDnof  faptlmt 
man  in  bi£  labours!  (bourn  get  bca> 
uenb  but  onelp  tyt  binning  of  Ijea* 
uen$|je  left  to  onetbat  neuerfeli,anb 
fbopbim,  robaueit,  anb  all  otber 
goGb'tlnngesalfo,  C&iaejefag  31 
mfajpe. 

m(.  WtWmW  to  pour  matter  a* 
gain*. 

ftti^pi  returne  pet  foi  all  ffjaf, 
tbe  fameSlmtgbtiecBoD  batlje  not  fo 
auengiftbe  fall  anb  offence  of  man, 
t bat  we  moulbe  be  altogether  otter 
pjelfeb  tottb  earewll  frauaple,  but 
batbe  fpiceb  mans!  pained  toitbbe* 
iigbtip^ftimc  I  ano  recreation  manp 
tonics  ,$•*«  f  be  finoing,  tern  n  in  g,  01 
ta0to£|jjj$  labours,  ixujereof  tbe 

#.b.         ftfyee 
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<  Tfodrfrte 

!  ft(Der,fauttoner,an&  punter  are  foeH 

able  to  report  3Inb  a?  tijc  fame ai* 
turtle,  ijattje  not  mabe  a!  ftinUe  of 
lining;  creature?  upon  eartj)e,to  bee 
but  one, nut  DintbeD  tbctn  into  bea* 

I  fte&foule#,a$e&anb  fcjozme&ano 

fljepofDiueriS  fojtegin  euerp&inb, 
f o  natlj  be  giuen  to  funtyie  men/ tin* 
*  mie  tmnbe&fotne  in  tljig,  anbfotne 
iii  tijat to  f)atie  pSeafure :  fo£  it  ail 
W  Ituing  Creatures  C&oulDe  Ijaue 
becneof  one  forte,  a0at!  ft&esf.  all 

r  beaftejs,  ojal  fon!eS,fo  bab  lotttfcm* 

I .  neflfe  $  toaft,fmrt  appetite  anb  plea* 

fure.$ut  noto  to  fpeafce  mm  petty 
ctflarlp  anb  to  our  purpofe.  3&0  tnft* 

i  f&ing,  fouling,  anb  punting,  t&ere 

t$  Degrees!  botije  of  coaeg ,  painesf, 
pleafure&anb  pjcfitg,  fotofjatcoir 
paine,  pleafure,  o*  piofite,  t&e  bun* 
ter  ot  ijauHer  ijat&as  ?am  not  mi* 
fuU  in  either  of  tgiem,  fobolieaue 
ftttfja^ fyoulDfcnofy  to  t{je  funo.zte 

boofcetf 


v.. 
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ofJngling. 


booU  fef  out  bv  funtote  ineii,atiD  in 
ftinDite  f  ouguc^,  tlm£  Dotl^  ljo?tteof 
f  ijcm  botlje  at  large:  neither  Doe  3 
purpofefo  to  fpeafte  fcntopou  ef  fiv 
tying  a$  feueral?  to  tel  of  al  tlje  coil, 
paine,pleafuce,  o?  pjofi't ,  tljatis  in 
tfjat  tnarueloms  anD  tooon&ewuil 
fcience. 

W.  0o  f reent)  f&ifcaf  o?,  3  come 
nott&erefoje,  onlp  3  pjappou  fpeaft 
of  angling.  -J 

?Bf.  S>o  3  tofll,  ag  of  t|>at  piea# 
fure  f  |jat  J  fisue  altoapess  mofte  re* 
created  mp  fell  fcoit  nal>  anD  l;ao  mod 
tieUgljt  f  n,anD  &  mode  meeteft  f  o?  a 
foli  tarp  ma\anD  is  alfo  of  ligtrt  cod: 
pet  do  J  not  tntenD  to  mane  tnp  feife 
fomtifuil  bnto  pcu  in  rue  let  of  aw 
gHn&ag  to  leane  out  nothing  tfcat" 
tnigljt  be  faiD>no  moie  tlja  n  pou  ami 
ft  nts  me  to  contemn  tljat  tol;iclj  ijarij 
benpatmpiint  ijerefofo3te:fo?tlji«c 
3  fcnoto*  tljat  boil)  ttme,pilace,&inD, 

anD 


ThesJrti 

anbcuftotne,ig  notfo  iinot3oen  bnfo 
me,  butttjatjmapijoant  inanp  of 
£  fo\m$m$in  alto  rap  tljaf  map  be 
faibe.  But  l^at^tc  te&ebp  t*c* 
poit,bpresbnig  o£bp  experience,  bp 
mp  fetf  at  Ijoine  oi  abioBe,'!  fenl  goo 
tosUiug  not  l)®z  it  from  pou ,  ano  it* 
pou  can  learnemo^e  of  anp  otljerg, 
oj  tljat  at  tfjis  time  3  amlfcsget  o$ 
ijereate  tmb  m?  tnoje  fcnoMebp, 
false  tijat  to;  abirantage.  Sno  ting 
3!  rel  pou  plainest  tfje  ccuetowj, 
{*  greebie  man  (fcj  auoibing  fpople) 
map  not  be  ailotweb  in  tW  feUoto* 
fbiPi  neitljec  map  tlje  (luggero  fle# 
ppflouen,  be  feenein  t&tg  fcience: 
nettljer  ti;e  pooie  man,  lead  it  make 
ft  tm  poojecanbiicg  I;t<s;  b?,eab  to  fjigi 
f  tm:tl)e  angcie  man  aifo  anb  tije  feac 
mHmau,l»ttl)tt)ebu0ebobie,  mm) 
tarie  at  i)ome,  $  tatfjet  ijut  oj  Ijaufce. 
Hi.  Wptfjen1!p$appou,b$ae 
gpfteg  mud  tje  fjauet|jat  ©al  be  of 
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ofarfngling. 


s 


j>otn;  companies 

0.i  $fr\\mM)mtfatib,be\te\xin£ 
tljat  t&ete  i$  fid)  toljere  &e  coimnctij 
to  angle*  2  .l^e muft  ijaue  fjope  tljat 
tfjfp.toil  bite.  3.  ftoue  totije  otoneu 
of  t&e  game.  4*  Wo  patience  if  tfjep 
toil  not  bite,ot  anp  tnityap  come,  bp 
ieaGngtf  fi$e',t>oolte>  ci  otfjertotfe. 
<,,  $uniilitfe to  (loupe,  if  neeDebe  to 
feneele,Gj  lie  ooftme  on  W  bellp,  asf 
pouoiofoirap.  6.  $ otftttiDe,  toit^ 
inanlp  co?age,f  0  beale  toritlj  tgjetrig* 
gefttfjaf  comtnetth^.  l^notx»IeDge 
aoio^ne&totei&tJQine,  tobeutfe  ail 
itiannec  of  l»aie#l}ofco  to  maftet£em 
oife,anof  0  finUe  tljefaulf .  8.  %ibm? 
litte  in  feebing  of  tljem.  p.3i  content 
minb  fcoitlja  fuflfcient  mefle,pea  anti 
t&ougijpou  goefjome  toitlicut.  io, 

3Hfobe  tnuftbfepiapecftnctotng: 
fljat it  i$  (Boh  tljat  oOffj  bttng  boflje 
tfoule  to  tije  net,ff  fidjefo  tfje  bapte. 

m  falling  ije  map  not  bee  offenbea 


P»P 


The  aJrte 

totttjalMttf  acciuamt  tafeifetofff* 
it.lfltbeftom  roozningtonfi!  nigbf, 
to  abtDe  anD  feefee  fo?  tlje  bit.  ii  ailfd 
Ije  muft  Do  alined  Deeded :  tfcat  ig  to 
fajslf  Ije  meet  e  a  ficftlp  poo?e  boDp,o  $ 
DottjBnotoeanpfncfce  in  fljepaci©, 
tljattoonloebe  glati  of  a  fetoe  ftfDe^E 
to  make  a  title  foot!)  tmtfj  ail  m  of* 
ten  tinted  is  DefireD  of  ficUe  proton*) 
tfjen  Ije  map  not  ftttUto  fenD  f  [jem 
fome,o?  altogether.  3lnD  if  frelmue 
,ttane,pet)Kitf)  all  Diligence fljafma^ 
fe^fe  fete  W^  W  angle  to  get  tome 
fojt!)eDticareDpctfoh.  13  tlDfjelatt 
point  of  all  the  i  *&arD  gifts  £  Dotlr  I 
fcelog  to  an  a^et  i'0  tnemosie,  tfraE 
t0,tl)att)efo^:  notfjtng  at  ijome*  ] 
toljen  l)e  fstt ttb  out,  no?  anp  tiding  j 
begjtnl)4)htratl)t$  retnene. 
m.  Wlw  mtin,tt  ne  f)aue  an  angle 
anD  baif&toijat  r  *eo  any  tno^anl* 
a tmall memojie imlfetue  Co? tljofe 
ttoo* 


m 


n. 


|0n  ^ottmufl:  fafcc  it.  ftoang 
quits',  onequil  muftbegreatec 
tban  another ,  anb  cut  off  boffj 
tlje  ftoppeb  enbe&anb  tl;en  put 
t^e  onecut  enb  into  tbeotjjetag 
I)acDa$  pott  can  fouieauing  of 
the  btfermoft,  tbat  tftep  map  be 
dole  fo i  faking  of  toatec,  $  look 
tljattljep  Ijaue  no  boles  in  tt)e 
fmallet  enb&aub  tljat  qutl  timf 
is:  tot  tljin  tfje  otljer*  let  tijat  bee 
lotoeft  in  ti?e  toatec^tjen  mud 
poutafceanofberfboang;  quill, 
anD  cut  it  in  ttoo  fuel)  pteceg  ag 
map  be  put  on  eaclje  enD  of  pout 
dote  one,  fo  tt>at  tl)ent>£  of  pottc 
Double  quil  of  8of  e  appeare  out 
toben  pour  line  is  put  fljojotoe 
tbofe  ttoo  peeeeg ,  a#  fo  j  eicatw 
pie  bete  i$  one  tcabie  maDe, 

i^ete  muft  toe  ftap,noto  i$  fttp? 
pec  come, 

mi.  31  am  tyc  moje  fojt'e,  foz 
C         pbwr 
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«      FbezJtrte 

gout  fame  igmeatanti&fcfofe  fottitf 

m.  pea*bntineate8nt>tijinke  i$ 

&mH  W > t&at&auenot  eaten  to 

&a^m>tt\letb$|}auepace. 

ml  mm  pe  not  a  ft©  graces 

01.  p&ttjatjitfme^anbtljaffos 

anangletf* 

Almightie  God,thatthefcdid  make, 

As  faith  his  holy  book: 
And  gauc  roe  conning  them  to  take^ ' 

And  brought  them  to  my  hookc 
To  him  be  praife  for  ettermorcji 

That  daily  dotlvvsfeede?     '  -  ■.         j 
Anddothincreafeby  fpaunfucheftorc^ 

to  feme  vs  at  our  neede. 

i&t.  $  beep  goob  grace  anb  a  fit* : 
#totoe  3pjappou  lettepoue  Ctfl# 

comeinv  .  S 

&*.  Call  pour  mother  tn,tnaibe. 
mi.-  Watft©caupotttt)ef2> 
©t.  dSoobgiong 

mi*  %tyv  be  beep  goob  in  beebe,  9 

toel 


mum*,- 


—— *\ 


of  <iAngting. 

%z\\  taelTe&Ao  to  false  pott  tWe  4 

fat.  ^Ijefeatcagfitfojapongue 
ginneca;3:mapbe,fQ?  one  bait  Dotli 
fecit  c  tbetn  at  all  feafong,  $  pott  mar» 
tnafteflje  to  bite  al  Oat, if  pott  Ijatte  fit 
tutc  places :  Come  toife  come,  tljou 
rljinfcefUljaf  notljingf  3  toell  Done, 
bnleflfe  tt)ou  be  at  tlje  one  en&e  of  it : 
Or  Doton  anD  eat,foi  J  atn Imnsrie. 

Ci  Jijeleeuetortl ,  &otoelifcepoti 
powbiotb^ 

&i.  ^tingcefinDefl)  no  fault. 

Wi.  $ut  jj  ptappou  teacljeme  to 
fcMtljefepleafantfitbe^ 

€i.  3  pzap  pou  fillet  nip  Imf banB 
a  toljile  alone  i  fcnttll  &e  Ijattc  eaten, 
anb  then  pou  can  not  pleafe  \>im  bet* 
tec  at  meat  tljen  to  talbe  of  angling, 
tfjouglj  fo  %  tup  pact  31  toouiD  be  Ijabr 
neueelwoDoen  tol;at  angling  ment. 

Wu  Mjp  3  piap  pou:- 

€t.  31  tntnfccbe  IjaD  nettcc  tmoton 
toltat  ti;e  eoltefce  ijao  ment,  if  tje  Itatt 

€M.  not 
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Thezd*rte 

not  fctioton  tofeat  angling  fmt)  men* 

tft  JiSiteuenfof 

^i.  SwtDame. 

<»»•  &ap  i  3  P?®P  pou  lee  t3*sf  f to o 
at  one,mio  eate  pou  a  tofytle,fo;  3  be* 
leetie  tfcat  pouctotfe  t#  not  fading 
no  mo je  tl;an  3:noi»  mtftreffe,  t£  it 
tcue  f  tjat  pant  fmfbaDe  Wfy  caught 
ttjecollicfeetoitftfiftingf 

Ct.  ^tirelp  31  fuppofe  fo,tx»ttf)  l)i$ 
long  ftanWng,Iong  fading,  frcoloe* 
ncffe  nf  l)i^  feete,pea  ant)  fotnetimeg 
fitting  on  f  Ije  colD  gtouno :  fo?  all  ig 
one  to  l)tm,tDl)ef  Ijcc  Ije  catclj  o£  not 
eatcl; :  pea  ana  fomttmegljecometfj 
fcome  tottl)  tt>e  coliicfe  in  DeeD,anDi$ 
not  tod  of  tfcoo  oi  tfuee  cape*  after, 
fotlmt  J  ijopHjefcnU  gine  it  ouec 
footflp. 

Wit  Jstfttefnit/ 

pu  ^ea,tol)attlje,n/ 

Vt£  tEljen  3  fap,  Fxlix  qucm  faci- 
untalienapericulacauuinr.ljpapppig^e 
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of  Angling. 

ftanb  pou  beneath  Wm>n&  tlje  teat  et 
umnetb,  fotbat pou  mapanglein 
vfteffftfte  toater,anbpott©aUbaue 
-  trim  f poite,anb  tflietljat  botb  ftiwe 
ttjetoatev,  fcoaetnabag  ofimnen 
fomegrounbmalt,  anbnoto  9  fyen 
caa  in  as;  mucbe  a*  lie  map  IjoID  be* 
tfcoeenebijStbjeefinger*,  toljete&ee 
fifcrety,  t|)at  itmapfell  iuft  bobete 
pouangle,  it  igtfie  better,  anb  pott 
map  put  on  t too  ijofcg  at  tbte  fpo?  te, 
^  fo  |jane  a  gooo  meffc  quwfelpr  ianD 
Wen  pou  fee  tfje  bite  Hie,  tben  re* 
moue  to  another  place,  #  fo  on ,  a£ 
pour  aoje  of  fifopiat&ano  fpeebin^ 

mi.  j&otoecommefbpouttoifea* 
gaine,anb30)albea)ent  fbjfeeping 
pou  from  eating. 

l&i.  $o>no,<&efmotoetljt|K$  talis 
to  be  meat  anb  bjinfe  bnto  me,  &tito 
to!fe3come  anb  fit  bobone. 

€*.  fflpe  fjaue  bjougbt  pou  all*   ; 

Cb.  *l& 


*HI 


fftoie,  €)i;eceislt|)e  great  j&earc&e 
tl^pontoofce  in  tije  moaning,  if  iff 
fo  in  oeeo,  fciit  tofcat  ate  fyefe  Iplng  0 
^about&tm, 

CT     tit.  MDbatfifteiiSi^ 

i    :  «i.  3  »w  pwi  W*  fofce  pou 

&    *&emf 

Cf.  coooRcletfjmieatij&meate, 
|di.  St9p  totfe  counted  me  Ufcetfje 
infttumentoftUncQlnettero.  #u£ 
no^  that  31  Ijaue  fomc  totjaf  (taped 
wp  jmnget,  3  can  botfie  eate  9  tarn. 
C^e  tuge  ijS  t&e  gcofelt  at  W  W  of  i 
aupfitntljat  bitetlj  &#  taften.toulj 
i^c  reD  too  jme  ontfie  gro^inUe ,  anO 
fcobew  lie  lietl)  t|jete  tu  i>e  common!? 
al6ne,t>e  t£enutou$,to|tfteleD  otidie 
Uacn?asf  f  |©eaw|j>inecij  ft»a  Qmrp  1 
ptfcfceW  £ffle$  macpe  at  fte  enoe, 
an&fi»aUoto*tTOe  WMfaWk 


•>»4,<r 


^c.^*««i^^^ 


great  goggle*  ^g**"*?.** 

lippesfotjeart)  togetljer,  tfcatpoti 
fiTal  ^aue  mucl)  a  l)o  io  opentljein^ 
coromonlp  pou  muft  sen*  t&e  gffleg 
a  fonDet  to  get  out  PWjgpjjjm 
fullof  blacfee  fpoW,  anMtfeetonfeJ 
bafeen,anBt&etefo*etoecal  ttmug 
flefKJg&butftttelpan  WtoMPm 
jDttb  ttoo  imitetf  pou  map  a$e  fo$ 
fpfflUbr  tf  fo  gtofe  in  w  Mm  *1 
cotmnetD  not  bppegenttp,t;oH>e  pott 
tfcete  $  one  of  t|>e, hi  i  taft  of  Dim  ana 

iteUme.  '  ^ 
tut  3U>erpgoo&ftO). '. 
tet,  'Cberecannotbeabettecana 
cfeflptojafic^DoDp,  Jcpunt  Wm 
tetter  t&an  ettfcergoofcgto  oy>ercU, 
f 01  be  eatetl;  fatter  ant)  pleafanter, 
m  onelp  too&me  i$W  baite  ttjat  ej 
tier  i  DiU  fcnotoe ,  tup  hauler  mt 
taugi)tmetoangle,cottU)not  amoe 
:tocatclja^u?e3teir|)eto&eone/^ 


.^^-^.A— *■ 
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t&etfjetoouloremoue,o?totn&bp  $ 

fjome  f  o  %  ttmt  time,be  oiD  fenotoe  t&g 

fo  maft?c!p  among  otljet  ft(b,but  foj 

«ip  part,  I  baue  beene  &eil  content 

toDeaietoitbtfjem,  fo?ttJi#  proper* 

tie  tijepijaucag&feene  among  ti>e 

totcfeefc,  tljat  tfjoogfje  t&e^  fee  tbeic 

f  ellotoea;  peeilb  neuet  f o  fcft,pet  toiil 

tbep  not  be  toame&,fo  t  Ijat  pott  (Dai 

tjaue  tbem  as  long  as  ime  ts  lefte, 

efpectailp  a  little  bef o*e  a  mine,  o*  in 

tlje  bite  time,  anftifpou  dorefome- 

fmaUtoo?meS  in  a  bail  ofolbeblacfc 

tiotmgojeartb,  an&caftitroto&ere 


little  Doggers  is  af ojefaio.$>ou  fo 
lifte  to  mp  ta«$  tbat  pott  eat  notbimr 

Cu  pttmenfaptbattoomenbee 
talfeatiue ,  bat Ijeee  t£  fuctie  a  mint* 
bee  of  fcoo^os  about  not  f»ng,ag  pafr 
fetlj. 

«.  W?fP3f^>aUi0notlimjj 


-• 


t  of  (tingling. 

foil!)  pouanb  pout  feinbe ,  tmtdfe  it 
be  about  pinneg  anblaceg,  mm 
anb  ffarb&finelinncnanb  toonen, 
bawanbifctbanbeg!  >  8*0U*?'  anb 
fcatffes :  atC  pet  J  tnewettetfart 
pouOouinefaptDatniptalbeWe 

teene  of  notljtug.jf  o*  one  part £tjje__ 
tptetbatnotoisofnofntauefcargea  s 

tnbncc  pou,toe  baue  a  f  ilfce  tc ifartjec 
iMallebaftuffe,  ottotjem  ]  fpafee  ^ 
euennotoe,  bnlelfepoutwiUtjatietf  / 
theWtninutiueof  amwffian,  but*  ^ 
aiapbc  tfcattbe  name Dot&comefto    ^ 
theruffet^fiffitfotfme^t^egtea^^^ 

tet  part  tljat  bfe  W  long  gut  gati)e>  / ,**»  | 
tebW^  offt«ft»e,  tgpwape" 
toell  be  fain  to  be  in  t^etr  tutTc ,  auO  1 

liftebntotbentfteiri  bifbatne.    _  •> 
lit.  MDeH,noto3Hpiappoutotf)e  ggs 
taking  of  t|je#eawtN  gffl 

eaulp  tafeema  tebtoo&roe  #  ijig  com* 
won  baite,but  tlje  quids  ^enobo  t*. 

tije 


^rr^Kmm^rrvvm 


ffccBctt  lifting  pout  tjoo&ee|)oj0i& 
ttjecojnee  otter  Up,  and  fo  let  lies 
ftoimme  alfue  an  ell  in  tlje  boater 
tottbplumbefgtoaeep  Ijecboton,^ 
ft  rifee  not  oner  foone  rotje  poti  fee  t&e 
btf*  but  let  turn  goe  a$  farce  a^  ftie 
length  of pour  ltne,t!jat  !je  mapfaral 
ioro  tt,oi  elfe  Ijtg  montlje  ig  fo  tofte, 
anb  fo  full  of  bone&  anb alfo  lie  toill 
roan?  times  gape  fottije  nonce ,  ant) 
cafl  out  |poolte  anb  menoto.  %\yt  roe* 
n  oto,tlie  menoto  alfo  mill  fomto&at 
beate  off  pour  ljoohe,but  ixujen  poue 
ftQ)  t£  tn$t^  gullet  v  tfjcn  all  1$  fate, 
f o  tl;a  t  pour  goofee  benb  not,  0£  pour 
iroetyeafte;  ^ 

.  <nf,.  Umapftareiwttjimoljat^foj 
fmn  tftan  one  o?ttoo. 
mi.  Cljat  poti  map  twtffj  fonre  o? 
fir  e,anD  a  goob  ijanbf otne  compaifeb 
ft  oofc,  fcerotll  alfo  in  winter  bite  at  a 
t^C^eirtiHjOzatSjall  of jtaeab^  a  ra* 
«enw^^aluvanbliuer|)  fo? 


^  .-«■ 


oftdnglitig. 

«w  iiiott  iWirtbp  catitts  top  off)**  *** 

i„w  «« the  touetous  inttofcts  do* 

Mm  t>ou  fcaue  Buken  one ,  the «» 
Ktoil  tome  ano  nuAe  (uc he  a  me 
rtom?one«nean6^n,to;tUbe.e 

biittelfes  to,  that  thevtoiiroeltuee 
lettS.ttpouhauenofasooi. 

«1Kettetthaninoftmen,t»htthe 

tehis  tpt  neishboue  in  MM 
toi "wftrtW  to  mm *mm 
«rnnh\e,tbento  toojfeetobsmghtia 

tobelon8totljeta».^^a»eattb.rK/. 

wuotoftttfteojftog,  tfitbeeaiiwe 

5S»  anli  a  tatatt  aoobgton  fS  beep 
rooM«tHKatfettOtteoee6tBO?ni 

Po?6eeeDanSW>?«»»^' 
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%mM  toe  bfe  t  o  Do  foj  tfjr  Cgetli  «J 

Jjatafpecialgoobbapte. 

sat.  I£otoniesnepoutt>eo$betfo0> 

|&f .  30  fo£  tm ,  3  toil!  fell  pou  in 

^    tije  etrUe  f o i  tlje  o^bet  tng  of  all  poue 

(.  h     w.  *Cljen  3  IWpou  fa  ttief^ici^ 

v*       ^t*  Cbe  j&ieftrell  tealfo  a  flelbie 
^  ft©e,anbliuetbbprauenta(janbea' 

ting  dlM  feUotoe&anbbeatetli't&e 
ftoinge  of  ttje  f  ttye&anD  i£  calleb  tlie 
f  redjtxjater  toolfcgrofe  toif  teb^atfj 
a  toeebe  of  frig  otonc;  toijicf)  alfo  |>ee 
toillfeebe  on,  callebiBicfcreli  toeebe, 
&e  toil  be  bait  ereb,anbifome  men  bre 
tljat  toap  betp  oft  to  fetll  tymM  |iee 
toil  lie  ftactngtopon  pott,ag  tljefjare 
o$iatfce>bntilpou puttee  linetoitfj 
a  fnittel  oner  W  Ijeab ,  anb  fo  totti; 
a  goob  ftuf  pole  pou  map  flj  &oto  btm 
to  f  anb:  tbte  toap  ig  beft  in  ftanbiftg 


^ 


*^*— :  toatecjjanb  pooled* 
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mg. 

m.  %W  to  *  tarferlp  tune  tokpl 
3  P jap  von  tell  me  tjotoe  to  kill  turn 
tontb  an  angle  * 

pi,  i^e  t$  to  grofe  a  rauener as  2 
fait),ti)at  a  tip  ttnng  toill  kill  tmn,f oi 
lie  tutll  bite  at  a  ientell ,  if  it  come  in 
Jijs  maD  t)eatj,btit  tijen  pout  ijooH  tsE       # 
gon  lie  toiil  mete  to  toitfy  W  teetb.  $  ^ 
Men  pou  fifl)  fot  bitn,  pott  tnuft  fiu)  \ 
fcottbanamteDijoofcof  tfjieelincfejs,    \  , 
anbpourline  of  fitteene  iwttoentte 
Ijatreia;,  $  a  goob  big  float e,  a  Double 
()00&,3at)anofom  llocb  oj  Bare* 
ot  iftogge,  fre  tatlbe  feilleo  switb  a 
great  re o  tooime  a$  J  bane  p^ouet).  / 

mi,  #s&  (feat  3!  put  on  tnp  mock 
aim?  if  rog? 

0t/$ou  muft  rtppell  Mb  pour 
point  of  pouc  knife  ouertntoatt  the 
^orbbnber  tl;egiH*  tfcattfce  ftalcs 
anoftunne  map  be  taken  abap  anD 
opened  *  ano  tben  put  in  flje  en&e 
rour  arming,  ano  fo  tfnnft  it  Oobme 

3B.  tfcc 
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tije  0tic  of  tfje  llocb  bef  toeene  f  Ml 
auo  ii;c  mtnne,anb  let  it  come  out  at 
tl)e  tatle  of  tijefiuVo  fciatoingpom; 
iinefcg  of  arming  gentilp ,  bnttll  tije 
ijook  be  notbtng  feen  but  f  beatoeD 
points  bnbet  i)ir  gill,  then  put  pour 
line  on,anb  let  pout  flote  be  of  cotfee, 
$  not  palling  an  el  f to  pout  fill),  tbtjs 
bait  after  finjsmanet  map  be  ettijet 
legget  oz  a  &a&et ,  fot  if pou  eitljet 
be  merpoitooulbfltbomn  anOIofee 
on  a  boofce,  ot  menb  pout  geteg ->  01 
Mb  an  otbet  angle  fi(b  fo*  ftocb  o* 
ID  carcb  tytvtbMQU  map,  tbzotoing 
pour  bait  ag  fatte  into  tije  boat et  a$ 
pou  map  tottb  a  long  line,  anb  lap 
fcofcone  pout  rob  on  tbe  banfee :  fmt 
loofcc  to  tije  bit  $iot  not  fat  off,  lead 
{flat  eitfjet  pout  pole  oj  cane,be  pul* 
leis  in  toil!)  fame  gooo  f ifte,  o*  tbaf 
t»ben  0je  fjstb  fttofcen  bet  felfe  (fo* 
fa  @e  totli  bjttb  nxmUototngtjje  bait 
into  bet  gullet)  tbat  me  get  not  into 
tl;e  toebe;a£  among  tije  cane  totejef , 


-  '  -   "'I'HIWI 


of  <iAngting. 


%  clot  i  et  leaue&oj  tyi  otone  toetif# 
t^e  M  pou  neuer  get  Ijet  out  tibout 
a  boate,ano  a  reoe  ijooUe,t»n!eirett?e 
toeeo<5  tie  bp  tne  baHs  OOe,  9  tljen  tb 
a  peefe  of  pacfecti^eat)  tptngpouc 
knife  at  tlje  enoe  of  pour  $£>tfce  angle, 
waiting  it  lifee  a  toeeoe  tjoofce,  pou 
map  fl^eDtlje  teeettf  tinDettyeftu),- 
fo  map  pou  come  tip  fill)  ant)  ijoofce. 
Hi.  istbeseanpotijertoaptofta) 

fei.  $>ea,a$  J  fate,  ag  bp  toalftf  ng 
anDfifi)iugtx)jrijaD2iDbaite,  anO 
fpectailp  a  tile&e.tbougb  me  tie  a  oap 
olDcatrolaioagainft  tlje  funne,  0$ 
tardea  tiet&eene  tlje  croixme  of  pout 
Ijeao  anO  fye  top  of  pour  bat,  to  fc:te 
tbefooner,  tbieeoxfoure,  anoput 
pour  book  tljoiom  bernofe  0?  netber 
Itp,anbfot»ai&c  tbefttuer,  ano  let 
it  nenee  ftano  (HI,  but  tie  moutng  Of 
ftbpanDbomne,  anodiumatotng:, 
but  not  i;aftilp  ano  toijen  pou  fee  tfe 

3©.tt.        Bote 


s 
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Mt  pulleb  at,anb  8nfee,ief  b«n  goe 
as  long  as  pou  tnap,f oj  Ije  toil  fome 
time  carcte  tlje  bait  ouert|)toart  ty$ 
tnoutij,  ngcobtotnle^o?  euertfiat 
ije  \joil  fealloto  it,  anbefpeciallp,  if 
tljat  be  Ijaue  been  fttifcen  atbefo;e,$ 
Ijacblp  fcapeo,anb  a  goob  fity .  aifo 
ti?e  frog  is  a  betp  goob  baite,ttje  pe# 
v  r  lotoertlje better,  anbtfjebeabofan 
.  ^  3h»  Cele,anD  a  goob  bi%  pobgion  qutcft 
K    ^  v^  Ct.  $>ou eate nomeate notoe,t|jetf . 
fo?e  it  map  be  taften  atoap. 
pf.  JnbeebeagpouftnototoffiMt 
ig  better  to  git  nip  betlp  tban  mine 
■    epe,anba!ifletljmg  bot|j  fiuTifena* 
m  ture  anD  thig  talheis  to?  tnp  tutne. 
,•  ,'Wi.  IDelUbenrtfitpleafepoulet 
' ;  I3S  l;stie  a  cup  of  facts, anb  an  apple, 
-  Di  a  peare,  anb  tfien  let  i>$  rife  a 
|    :  i  |  <Sob£  name. 

$$.  j&ot  fo,foj  31  loue  to  fafeetnfne 
eafe  in  tnpne  3Jnn,e  pet  a  bit  oj  ttoo 
ino^e,  i&eaci)elaHfe$atQt&erbi&)e 
were  me.  WiU 


V\ 


of  Angling. 

in  tbe  tnibbejfr 
^u  3tiga<n)ob,anbtooulblj2iic 

bin kottbtn  t\)i%  pear e a  Cbenin,  fap 
H  P£8p  pou  a  mojfen  ofljim :  tljofc  j? 
Ipe  about  bim  ace  llocljeg . 

*3L  Jt  i0  a  fmeere  ft(b,  but  be  ea* 
tetb  fometo&at  flafl)fp>  anb  &  full  of 
b3fte$. 

.  Ct  3n  oee&  &p*  pe  fap  true,  anb 
tberefote  eitljet  31  bare  not  iette  tnp 
c&flbjen  eate  of  tfjat  fifte,  o:  elfej 
giue  tbem  great  cljarge  to  take  beeo 
of  boneff,  anb  totjen  tbep  eate  of  tlje 
picfctell  alfo.  *5ut  foj  t&  is  fifte  mp 
fjpfbanb  batbe  no  great  e  pleafure  in 
tbem,  anb  if  |)e  boe  tying  anp  borne, 
fcc  soil!  not  eat  of  tljeui  if  tjee  fjaue  a> 
np  otber  fiQje. 

&i.  3  boe  not  muclj  paffe  of  an? 
8Q)e  to  eate,  but  tijat  imager  f c  jcetb 
tnee  fomettme£  anb  toant  of  otbec 
$mg&anbb$en3!arotoearie  (as 

&Mi.  it 
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it  toere)of  flefb;  anb  nt  tt)e  CJjeuing 
i>eab31  bolotte&etp  &eU ,  foj  tittte 
buto  tbe  €atpe£  beab,it  ig  tfie  beft, 
anbbetpftt)eet,if  tbe  tnoutybe  clean 
toaibeo,  ©utouuet  3  fpsafce  an? 
futtijet  cfi»ttti»31  muft  fell  pou  a  fto* 
tie  of  ibe  age  of  a  lufe  oj  p&e,  b$icb 
^sfnecu^  ootfjma&e  tepozt  of  tmifr 
aftingaboutljtsnecfee,  of  t^  fe* 
©ton  bete  sftet  biafccme. 
'  3!  n  tfie  peace  of  out  iito  $e  1497  .a 
^ifceboagfiahen  in  alafee  about  %a* 
fleputn  tbe  impitial  citie  of  ^btoettj* 
lano,anb  a  ting  of  copper  fount)  in 
"jm  ty$  giUeg  bnbetl)te  ftttn,ari&  a  little 
I 7  patt  ttjetesf  feerte  fining,  U^tjofe  ft* 

gute  ano  inftttption  about  0  com* 
paSe  of  ittxiais  fucb  in  gteefee  a0  toe 
fjete  etfnbife :  tofjtclje  Uofjn  Bal> 
butg  iduDop  of  toojtms  Bib  ejcpounb 
it  f bus?.  Hatnttjefitftfi(ocfaH,put 
into  ibis:  tefte  bp  t|)e  banbesf  of  fee* 
fceticfe  t|j$  lecon^^ulei;  of  tfje  &o?i&. 


of  Angling. 

%tytiffybfyof$>ttobet>in  tbepere 
of  our  KLojto  Sip.CCanD  jCjcjctlCijere* 
Jjpon  ig  pf  fjereD  t|jc  futmne  of  CC 
!je$  tiii.pearejef.  ainDberilp  before  it 
toajefof  tfreDericfe  tbe  Cmperout  fo 
inar&eo,a$Qootobit?  ittjaouueo,  $ 
tf  a$  pet  it  Ijao  not  bin  tafcen,if  tooiD 
Ijatte  iiueo  a  longer  timz. 

3inD  note  to  return  to  ffje  Cfjenm, 
tofjen  31  otoelteo  in  &auope ,  ttje  o* 
itermoft  parfg  of  ?toif  jerlanoe  ♦  in 
anglinsinapartof^LofanaMe,  $ 
tt>eoitcbof<Seneua,  butcljtefipm^ 
ftotft  ttotanu*,.  3  toofeefomefime 
tbe  Cfjenin  ano  becpfatre,  ti>e  peo> 
pie  tnarueiling  at  mp  paftitne  (fo; 
tjjat  recreation  ig  not  tljere  bfeD) 
t&ep  mucl)  tnoje  tnarueieo  tljat  31,o? 
anpof  mp  countehnen  tooitibe  eate 
of  tbem,  foj  tfjcp  to  as  tnucj)  defptfe 
tbem,  as  fl;e  briefer  in  f  rieOattoe, 
Dotb  abljojref  o  eate  Calues  fleft). 

9li.  go&HiUpout&eCJjeuitU' 

0iK         IN. 
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rte 

vi    'V"'tW.  *$e  toffl  bite  berp  toeil  at  a 

^O  Slpenotoe ,  tt)e  great  rebtooitnctlje 

tobitetoojmeintlje  beabSllbe,  tlje 

j  r)  j    gcafljopper^  pong  bnijaiceb  inoufe, 

'  ^    tbeblacfcernatlemtinti)ebacfc,t&at 

\rH    Ijer  greafe  map  Ijangont,t|)e  fcojnef , 

v  4    tije  great  beare  tooime  in  a  ftoifte 

r  \  ftreame,o %  at  a  mpl  tapie,  toitb  i)ea> 

l^LL  uie  gcre&tlje  marrotoe  inttjerioge 

\V     bone  of  a  lopne  of  beale ,  pea  anb  ta* 

r»    tijee  tljen  faple,at  a  piece  of  bacon,  3 

v^.\ineanetbefat 

W&.  Sbaneljeatbfap^at^ebjtf 
\  /($      not  ft  icfee  to  bite  at  a  frog. 

C4  1&.  31  fenotoe  not  tbat,but  t&ijs  3 
teWpou,poumuftftanbdofe,foj  fjee 
i)atb  a  Qtiicfe  epr>nnb  toil  fiie  Hfte  an 
arrotoeoutofabotoe  to  IjjSDen  01 
|jole,toljicbe  be  te  nettec  facte  from : 
pour  line  muft  befteong,  anO  pour 
\  Jjofce  tod  barbeneb.  HDeii,n  oto  after 
$race  toe  toil  fit  bp  t&e  fire. 
W  ainbtmue another fiftV 

9fi 


of  Angling. 


|H  ^otnctiinctoitbalUbecun'; 
ning  tijattoebaue,  toeecome  ijome 
toit  ijout,  anD  take  fuel)  as  toe  ftnDe, 
anD  not  fuel)  as  toe  b? nig,  anDtben 
0)0  ttID  toe  Ijaue  bed  cijeeee  ma  oe  b£ . 

tU.  8nD  tobp  ^  foi  mee  tinnfcetij 
that  tben  pou  Do  Defer  ue  toozft . 

£t.  Bap  not  fo ,  foi  tbat  toere  9 
Double  !)ti  rt,botIje  to  bane  eutU  lucu 
abjoDcanD  tooife  at  borne ,  but  a;e> 
it  in  tottij  turn  rets,  fo  is  it  toitybs, 
fo?t!)eirrulet0tofarebeft,  toljett 
tl;ep  fpeeDe  n  otttije  one  reafon  toljp: 
tsttjig,  tbat  tbenttjep  bane  taken 
tuoftanDlongeft  paine:  an  otber  fsf, 
tyn  t  fo  are  ttjep  toell  comfozteD  after 
ttjeirbnfpeeDmg  fpozte,  anDbp  tljat 
meaner  tncoutageD  tlje  rather  to  so 
to  it  againe,  to  maae  fome  recoup 
pence.!3ut  toljat  Do  J  among  Ijun- 
ter&tf  oneof  tttfbearD  me,be  tooulD 

fap  Nc  vlrrafutorcrcpidami^apgracc 

inatDe. 

£>.b,  3tnne 


Tie  <tArte 


Ulnne.  ^Ijc  <B^>1^  of  peace  taf^icfi 

biougbtagainefrcm,?c. 
;  &i.  ^otoetotbe  fire,  get  buna 
cl^atre,  ant)  notoe  toft!  toee  fpeafee  of 
angling  tot  tije  Carp?.  *}e  i0  a  ft  out 
44  i  ijeaoienMrogbeaoeDano  fatten, 
ant)  migbtilp  bcneD  ano  fcaieD5a  ftQ) 
not  long  fcnofcoen  in  <£ngtenoe,  but 
berpceintte,  9  fpectaUptoett  oaken, 
foi  t&en  map  pe  eate  ijirn  boneg  anD 
all. 

<a&  Ml  lie  btfeas  toellag  otfiec 
fiOic- 

^i.  $ea,bufag  W\%wi$>  tot 
tf  be  be  in  a  ponb,be  toil  Wz  al  fum* 
titer  in  a  manner,  fatting  in  Q)e!rooe 
t  tme,tobtcb  fomeca!  fpauning  time, 
toljicb  time  is  fajbioomtowb  fo;  m 
np  ftinoe  of  lime ,  be  i&  not  in  man?* 
ftiuetg ,  it  Imtb  not  beene  bearoe  of 
tbat  tbe  Carpe  batb  bcene  founo  in 
anp  running  fcoater  0$  ftreatmv  but 
bp  fteftjtf  of  pole£  burning  out  ,t»l)er 

Ctfrpeg 


1 


of  Angling. 

Catpeg  ^aucbcenc,  o?  !ano  flcuocs: 
ttjat  ijaue  ouetfiotoeo  fuel)  placet,  $ 
fotbcpljauebcn  tarrico  into  tiuecg 
aiSJfenotoalStucFmpfelfCttoljere 
bepono  fijtfcen c  petrel  pad tfjere  tnagl 
neuerijearD  of  noi  feene  anp  Caepe, 
jbp  the  olDeft  man,  anD  noro  there  be 
To  manp,rljat  it  is!  no  netoeis  foj  one 
man  toitij  \M  angle  to  nil  in  amoy 
nmgtmentteozfojtie,  ^eatftewijs 
fuel)  fto?i  ttjat  foz  in?  pact  3  tooulD 
tbere  mere  fetoec ,  vm  beace  fuel)  a 
f  toa^  in  tbe  l&iuectljat  all  otljet  ft© 
are  almoft  gone-  C&ep  map  be  corn* 
pareo  to  fome  (lout  neelip  upflactg, 
fo*  tijougije  tljep  can  not  cauen  ant) 
fceftrop  tfjetcfellotoe£  (bnleffe  it  be 
a  pooje#enotoe)  pet  tattl;  counter 
naunce  $  0iouloertng,ctljer  fi®  mill 
not  glaolp  be  fcobete  tfcep  abounoe. 
CDetc  fitft  commtng  into  tijig  St> 
tier,  toas  fucelp  bp  fome  great  fiooo, 
toocjicije  came  out  of  Eucfcingfjam 

urn* 
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tbm  9  fcebfo  jbtbere,  to|jtc&  i&eereg 
are  toellfuemibebb()tt&  Carp&  but 
tiotoelmue  tliep  fetteled  tfjem  felueg 

i       toittj  bg,s  Ho  tyeebe,fo  tfjat  at  fome 
rtfing  oftoatctjaf  beneatfj  b&tijep  Ho 

v     tafce  tbem  in  bpt»ic|ie$  bp  coulefultf, 
of  a  fpan  long^bptoatDjonrfenneg 

£f  ^  be  noto  full,pou  ©all  imue  an  C.  of 

£     goofflp  ftoje  fiJb,  of  one  foote  atpeeee 
in  lengtb  foj  fine  ©ffltngg. 
mi.  UDell  tiotD  31  p^ap  ponfo  ffje 
tatting  of  trim.  , 

|©U  3Jnt&eftiuer  fje  toil!  btfe, 
cbteflp  rn  $uguft  sail  September, 
ty$  bit  ig  in  tbe  moaning,  anb  late 
gt  t|je  ntaljf  .l  3  tmoto  but  tboo  baitjsr 
f oi  bim,p  one  ig  tije  great  reo  toojro 
tije  otber  ig  b?eab,fome  fap,  neto  ba# 

4i     feet)  Sie  bjeab,  anb  rome  fap,  tobife 
b?eab,butt|ji$  3  bo  ftnoboe  bp  ejcpe* 
rience,tbat  icofcetobat  b?eab  pou  bfe 
Ijnn  to  in  feebtng  of  fjit&tfmt  Oral  pe 
ill  laie&imtoltjjail. 


:". 


ofiAngling. 


Wii.  Mjpmuftpoufee&elfe 

^i.  $ea  tljat  pou  muft ,  either  t'tt 
poole  o*  tunning  l£tuet,tfjot!gbe  in 
tl)tftnm$tt)mi$ti\t\>tftoi2,tl)at 
tobeteanp little  boioc  pioffe  t#  fo£  j 

Icaue&poit  cannot  put  inpour  baite 
amfffe,a0  3  bane  ijearo. 

mi.  23ut3psappouijotou)all3I 
feeoet&env 

p.  |>ou  muft  (abe  toitf)  pou  ft 
gooo  i&iuer  of  tyeab,  in  a  fairc  linne* 
bago?clotb,anbtol)cn  pou  come  to 
pourplacctafceapeeceanb  tfyXnzit 
in  pout  moutt)  bntffl  it  be  tnoift,an& 
tljen  ball  tt,ano  caft  it  in  tofjere  pour 
floteQjaibe,Fffottooo^tl)jeetnoutI)jEJ 
full  if  pou  toil,  totilejJ  pou  are  a  ma* 
king  of  pour  fooled  reabie,tfjen  bait 
pour  fjoofte  toitfi  tlje  fame  cfjctoeD 
bjeb,t  ins  abbeo  to,  tfjat  tfjat  ixibicli 
pou  bait  tottbaUbe  laboured  in  pour 
paultne  of  pour  left  banbe,  teitb  tbe 
t  immb  of  pour  tigljt  |janb,buf  ioofee 

thai 
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tfjat  if  be  nettber  f  oo  t  ougb,  noj  t  oo 
\  tyuttemfo?  f  bep  be  botlje  but  cf nil* 
V  tut.  ^otoe  to.- 

=f£t.  Jf tlje  bait  e  be  f  ougb  anb  bat* 
btOMifce  ftiffe  boto,tbm  ft  f$  to  barb 
fojtbeboo&efogoceafflp  tbo*otoe, 
fpeciailp  tofjen  tbe  bitts  not  faifcanD- 
ro  tbe  ii m  lett etb  it  go  as  it  earnest 
geatcf  b  a  Ittle  in  bee  montbe,anb  fo 
burfetb  p  paffime  $  f  ougbnes:  of  fr 
tyeab  pulling  it  oft,  tjmt  tbeboofee 
cannot  firtlp  (trine  at  m  firuSbnleffe 
pouftrinebarb,  anbtbat  againei* 
baungeroug ,  foj  cleaning  of  pour 
itncteaetngofbeelip,  snapping  a> 
fanbecof  $  ftnallenb  of  pour  angle, 
anblaft  of  all  tbe  fouben  moutng  of 
tbe  toatectoitb  tbe  figbt  of  pour  w 
cesi  ,tobicbe  toil  mane  tlje  ftOje  (bope, 
anbfeacefull 

i;  pi*  Watof&ecbaif  fjanepoufo* 
pnv, 

W&&  tEfte  greafe  toojtne  $  alto  a 

goob 


■^v 


of<L/Tngling. 

ttoobbaif  ag  g  ratifying  afoofe  oit\ 
Flje  grounb,a$  ttje  b^eati  mttft  *  anD  \ 
a  bob  of  gentilg ,  !je  toil  bite  at  fome  / 
time.  . 

mi.  MDttenbtfet&ftebettV         7 
J&iJ  tolb  pon,m  30ugpuft  as  &epf  ebft 
if  rifce  not  bntil  pott  fee  trim  go  atuap  I 
fcottl;  tl)ebaitcbp  pulling  Dofeme  of 
pour  8of  e,an&  if  pout  bjeabp  bait  be 
blittk,  as  miugleb totti*  bariep ,  c j 
not'toelfeneeoebinpourijanb,  tfjen 
tbe  fell  fide  toil  nibie  it  oft.  %lju$ 
Ijaue  |  fpofecn  of  tijc  feMing  of  flje 
Carp  in  tbe  I1iucr,anb  in  f|»e  ponbe 
ojmotejtlje  battel  afoze  be  goob.fo 
tbat  poumeate  a  platojtboo  ojtnoe 
a$  pott  (ball  tbi  nfee  goob,  euening  9 
tno2ning  toitl)  bjteaD,  grained  and 
bloubtningleb  together,  ojgrounb 
malt,  anbeuttoitfja  long  pole  anb 
a  fcoofce  ilje  tocebeji  atoap  a  goob  cfr 
paffe,  fo$  feareof^tjS  running  in  to 
fljem  :  anb  be  furetfraf  pour  line  be« 

ftrong, 


^ 
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dtong,a$  of  green  OlBe,o*  Ijaiee,  of 
jcbi.-oxcjc.  baiceg  in  tt>e  line.  3flntbe 
pent)  be  toil!  bite  at  all  times  in  t|je 
fummecjfauing  in  (beiroDe  time,  a$ 
3ffaiDe. 

mi.  25tit^>tr,|  p?appou,tofjat 
bait  baue  pou  rot  hilling  of  tfje  boufe 
Carper1  notoe  pou  bane  fpohen  of 
tberiuer  Cacpe  ant)  ponb  Carper 

t&i.  Cbebcft  baite  t&at  enet  3[ 
bit)  fenoto  fo?  tbc  killing  of  f>  Cacpe, 
tg,  a  quantitte  of  fnffecance ,  toitlj  a 
gooD  Oeaie  of  patience)  anb  as  tnucb 
fiience  as  map  be  poffibie,  alltbefe 
toell  mingleb.togttbet,  ant)  fogoe 
pourto)ap,if  poufeetijat  tl;ecebe  no 
ternebie. 

m.  Wp,  fome  bolbe  t&af  tfjofe 
cacpeS  ace  'oea  Billet)  tottb  an  angle 

tnabe  of  an  ijafeUtoanDe,U)itljout  a 
line. 

lit*  jfnoeebefomebobfeff,  buf 
toiKtyes.  tfjep  Bill  %  Carpes  o* 

catch 


cf '  d£t 


ngling. 


tut c|j  mm  Carpet  tljat  toap  o*  no, 

tljat  3  fcaue  no  experience  oft$  t&et      "^ 

fine  can  faplttle. 


WL  MMI,  J  fcnotoe  fome,  t W  if      s 
tjbep  fljouib  notbfe  ttjatfeinbof  ang*      ^* 
Itng,tbep  Ujolo  not  be  tnitfiotit-  ftoie 
ofCatpe&botijatbebanbaibojoe.     y-?N   I 
|di.  $?ea,buttf)entl)epbeecIopo&  J£>  * 
toitfr  pout&toljtclj  tjs  an  ti  fauouced   <kx 
fifl):  ano  if  tfoct  be  no  remebie,tatijei: 
giuetnetbeCarpe ,  tbantl>epoui:e, 
altuouglj  3  itfee  netttjerjfojttjefjeaD 
oftlje  one  i$  better  tljan  ti)e  liner  of 
.ttje  ott>et  *  23ut  notoe  to  leaue  tfrt"g     < 
ftinbe  of  carpingilet  bg  noto  paffe  ott  ' .  ■  tv 
to  fpeafce  fucttier  of  angling,  -  J 

&t.  Contentejijotoe&tUpouffje  »S 
©.teamen  *  N 

^i.  at  t l)e  ground  totifc  a  redde   |* 
tno}tn,tbe  ientill,b?otone  bjead,and  ft 
ttje  ofee  boo^ne:  tie  ig  Ijeadp  $  fjeauj*, 
but  foone  cljecfeeb :  &e  bttetl)  but  fib 
Dome ,  and  tbat  detntily,  lotl;  to  bee 
tmct,  i  flietlj  tfyou  miiTe  Imnteity 

C«  tcu> 
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toucf)tng,a$  31  M\  tell  pott  a  ftta% 
tale  of  a  iueatne  tfmt  txtn^  taken  in 
oure  iRiner,  caileb tljc £>ufe, it$icf> 
bjeameJIbouglrt. 

?Bt.  m>as  flje  taken  in  a  neffe,o? 
ftntij  an  angles 

&i.  Witl)  a  net t  tn  bjtatoing  tlje 
toatcr  at  Huntington  imfcge,ft  tojg 
Ibe  Q)oulD  be  put  into  a  trunft  (ag  1 
toilleo  ioi  a  time  to  bee  Kept  aliue) 
tt)e  ijole  toag  toitl;  tbe  lead,  to;  mee 
toag  aberpgteatfiQje,  of  a  became* 
battle  in  bjeot b  anO  tbicftneffe,  a$  t> 
tier  |  fatoe,anb To  toitl;  ftrougiing, 
©e  fltppebinto  tije  toater,anbatoap 
(be  toenf ,  to!jiclje  grieueb  mee  fome« 

mi*  3  blame  pou  not. 

pi  $>et<Boofent  Decmeeagai«e> 
fo*  toitfjin  tb?ee  o?  fourebapes  aft^c 
toarbe  tbe  tester  beneatfce  b$  alfo 
boas  tyatone  at  a  f  otone  calleb  faint 
•SCpueg,  tljjee  tuple  from  fog  bp  latiD, 
but  foute  goob  mile  bp  toater ,  ano 

tjjere 


. 


W 
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of  <t£ngling. 

ftjeretoag  tljaf  felffatne  bieame  fa< 
ben  agat  n,anb  fo  J  trctf  fatne  to  ope 
ijectljefeconbtime, 
Hi.  I3ut  j  piap  pou  &ob&  OiO  pott 
fenoto  tljat  it  tbas  ©ee  9  none  ot^e^ 
pt.  23?  tojo  mattes!,  otie  boas  tbat 
on  tljefioeof  Ijecbeabbnbet  tlje  gil, 
ibeoabagreatreb  boen,  as  bzcace 
a*  a  teftoz ,  a  no  alfo  J  imo  cut  0$  a 
piece  of  wt  tn tie, 

<Bt.  |*otofnrelp  it  toagftraunge. , 
&i.  jttoasfo,  foijijauefeene* 
tit  contrarp  in  ofya  iifljcag  once  31 
bfi\  fee  a  goob  pearclj  ftriefcen  &  long 
tuggtb  totti)  atl,anb  toben  ©ee  boas 
teabpfobeianbcb.tijeoues  cnb  tip 
Ijoheijab  fa  frcttcot  be  bairc,  tljattfc 
bjafte,anOatoap  8jeetoenf>anbUje 
pactp  fattening  on  an  ottjec  Ijo&e, 
lapb  in  agapn,mtb  telp  toitbin  art 
fcoboec  aftee,  tlje  fame  $£earcbe  bi^ 
bj>teappiie>tje  ftrofee  5)ec,  anb  bab 
tjettottlj  tbe  ljoUc  in  Ijcr  lip,  tljat  O32 
fjab  gon  attmp  fcotttjnli  ate  toifii 
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toinca  f  too  examples  3  ijaue  Um 
neo,  fbat  fome  ftl&e ijat^  betf ee me> 
mojtetbtwotbcrfomeljaue,  oj  one 
mo;e  fearefuU  tijan  another. 
taf ,  1  tjane  fjeato  o  I  anof  bet  bap*  e 
ox  ttoain  t!;at  ig  gooD  fo?  tlje  bxeam. 

iat.  $>e  fop  true ,  tbe  flag  tobjme, 
ano  t|je  bob  tonoet  t^e  coto  tojbe. 

<Bi.  %ty  flag  toojme,botoe  come 
pou bpbuv 

iau  $>oumuftpu!bp  flags;  bprtje 
roof  ess  out  of  tlje  fcmtet ,  and  in  t|>c 
rooted  poumalfmoetoijifetoc^mesf 
agbtgaggentilg,  ant)  tijepbeberp 
goon :  pea  J  map  fap  to  pout  fo %  tlje 
Carpe  alfo,but  tbat  euetp  boop  map 
not  fenoto  it,  to?  tbat  i0  a  fecret3nD 
in  tbe  rootes  of  tbe  vMt  pou  mall 
finDe  goOD  bapte£  nlfo.  &ut  notoe  to 
ibeBace. 

.'mi.  MlfapDjpjappoutKfo&o 
pou  angle  foiinnv 
?m.  -ctoo  tooapess ,  aboueanbbe* 
neati) :  to?  from  3  une  bntil  £>epte> 

bee 
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ber,  ga  brill  btfe  aboneafffce  fife,  . 
toitfjouf  leb  ot  flof  e,  o%  tottb  a  faiall 
quill  tooifbout  leab ,  ant)  totf  bin  ttoo 
fote  of  fbe  flie.  $ou  muft  ijaue  a  long 
line,pou  muftftanb  clofe  anD  tljiota 
toitf)  ftc  toiaD  anb  toitf)  t|ie  ftceatne, 
pom:  epe being berp goob,  anb  a  tea* 
bp  banb,fcoitb  a  long  (well  toanb,  oj 
otbec  trim  ftcatgljt  toauO,  foj  a  eebe 
t$  not  goob. 

Bi.  gotomanpljaugattyatljoto 
mwVJljaiuv 

$t.  |>oumapfjaue  rtoooo?  tteee 
Ijaite&becaufetbatpoucfttofce,  tfje 
ftoiff  bitoft&emD>  anbagainft  tbe 
ftreame,ag  pou  muft  ftrifce,  tije  Hue 
bab  neebe  be  of  route  fttengf  I;,  5  tlje 
ft(U  mud  alfo  be  co  nfiDer  eb:  fo  j  if  pou . 
come  amog  great  ©acescag  ibaue 
feene  fome  ag  big  ajas  a  ftem  bemng 
fnl;tljen  malpot!fmbut.!jait&  tottij 
tfjeleaft ,  anbtbepijab  neebe  to  bee 
goob,toel  ttoifteb,  $  toifljout'  fcet^* 

W  ■  'Cjep  map  not  be  (bee  |)3tre£    . 
#etr*  C.iit.         P«. 
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\&i.  0Q in bcebe,  to % tljtpbee not 
goob,tfjepbe  fo  often  tnoi&eb,  ntw 
'  tbet  is  p  gclbi  tiff  Ijatte  fo  goab,  but 

o?  tljefe  matters  beeeaftet .  3ftec 
^eptftnber,baftl  tire  tmtibeS  of  tfe> 
buiancat  ttje  berp  gtonnb ,  fce  tfttl 
bpte,citi;etattbei;eb  too$me,tentiH, 
cfce  fcooisr.cojt  mait  cojn,  pcaatfbe 
beep  gcouno,trspitng  on  it  tn  a  gta<* 
Help  place  i$  bt%$  tbe  fcbone  batte. 

tut.  Bbp,alltbofe  mpntbgbein  a 
maitec  fcotnter  monetI#,an&  j  !;ab 
tbo  ugljt  tljat  tljen  pom;  angled  tab 
HfcouDeb. 

#i.  $to,notben&fbe  ctitefeftan' 
glmg.JI  bane  on  t&elfelj  euen ,  $  on 
Canblctnas  enen  taken  fuel)  meu~eg 
of  ft©  tottb  mine  angle,  as  bafb  paiV 
feb:  pea  in  froft  $  facto  &ben  tbepce 
ftcfeleg  batij '  bangeb  at  mine  angle 
top,  3  Ijaue  bab  belt  fpojite .  Wen 
|>e  bpf  e&tf  pou  ligijt  of  tbe  fault,  liee 
bptegfute,  anbi$  aljeabbpfilfcctQ 
vianb^  it  i)t  bourne  bpiti;  pou,  Ijaue 
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ftttnottfofpowpiaf  a$muct)a$pott  M 
inaptottt:el)im,fo?lmtttngofpo«c  C^i  1 
game  JDell  note  to  tfce  motive.         ^7? 

p>t. Jn faramertottStf  reoj»o?rov  4^^ 
bntilitbeabout  Sprijelmaffe,  anD 
then  tlje  malt  f#nft  an&  after  f  s  ten* 
ttUliat  fiOMJl  t&ecoroon  fiO)  anoea*     e 
filp  ftfflgfc  (be  isfcerp  fimplc,  ant)  tbe 
plat  beitt&Wltwate&foitb  .batter     q 
pouQjaumpoutpaileatapiatftFf     <^ 
frotcome-not. 

« 3M)attetljaf*  i 

#t  €^#tfeeojpicfetcI,  * 

mi,  #ot»ftatt3ifenoto^!jcnl)cf 

tecome^      -  ,   - 

m.  #?  ratting  in  off  bur  meafe, 
toltf  cb  tnap  be  bnballeb  it  tlje  teatet 
be  mfcMmroetiiatipate,pou  Oral 
fee  t^e  fmall  Mn  flie  foubenlp  ctiexp 
toa^an&TometimeS  aboue  tlje  tea* 
tecanb  be  after. 

%U  "5^tig;ti;ue,butfojeuei:? 

<&fiif,        ity* 


I. 


f o*e  ttjete  ts  a  fal  ue.  $cu  muft  fjaue 
a.ptfteOoofettanp,an&puton  a final 
Soclje  toittja  $ooS  (Ironstone,  anD 
a  Hate,  t?auing  a  fpac?  rod H*  ?o«, 
a^D  caftettiri ,  anD  let  it  lie.  %»pO« 
Until  be  btte,$  fa  ©all  pott  baaeijiim 
jX  map  be  tljati?oaii  foo^is  Jjtfet  al 
fo/UjttSagpeattfiawijt^ttoar  anir 
tyen  a  gooogioaajt  *menno&o&  be* 
i^gQOtJiJbaniionsfiiigie^oRecaftm 
fiait^  a  Spare  sobbing  bp-j?«ii?-aai  be 
f o  je.But  tn  to  inter,  ag  about  €^i(t . 
snaffejCanMemaffe^ment^taa* 
feebenotfcofeuouetvMnilttjefsffie 

gooo ,  but  rfjieSp,  flbe  Uobif  e&ojme 
tjsat  bueDetfj  bettoeene; fcbe  barfctsf 
m  toooo  of  an ofee ,  tmfcfc  a  ittfcftfc 
Ijarti  beab  Jn  QgDejor  of  e&e  tbat  flaD 

Mlt  01  &  fetfft  ^jflMtNiW 

be,  tobic!)  baue  ben  fb3opereiS  felleb, 
3nb  fomef  imegpou  8)al  ftauetiiera 
in  tbe  iBOob,anb  tbofeijecotmnonlp 
gceat  and  Uxt ;'  tijen  mot jon  tetiD 
ti>ewi  oiif .  ;nm  ft 


j 
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of  Angling. 

fctf.  3no  banc  ponno  ofijcr  baife 
fot  tlje  liocft  / 
$i,  ^cjaf,l3lour»  is?  tierp  gooH. 

mi.  MjatjanpmanerofbioiuV 

|&i,  iftohotfo. 

mtf  mfyatblouDtpen*' 

pt.  ^IjCfp^blOUD. 

Hit.  ButbotoOopoumafceif  abioe 
ontljeljooJuy 

pi,  |>ou  tfouft  fw  apjetpfiatfe 
brj;?,fudjaone  asrouno  trencfcerg 
be  put  iih3  weane  tl)e  coticcfo?  tijaf 
tjSDeepe  enough  oiofan  tnartnalat 
bo&antJtobenilje  0)ecp  i$  fctilctMet 
tl)c  bote  be  WleD  toitljtije  blouo  tijat ' 
ninnefl)  out  of  tije  tt)eepe$  ti#ote,  $ 
tben  faoben  it  ft  eolOe,turn  it  out  bp- 
on  a  tceneijer,  tljat  tbetoatst  tnape 
Elaine  from  itttbo  oj  tl^ee  i)oure& 
tfj en  p ut  i t  info  pour  bo;e  agaf  ne,  & 
to  tafce  it  tottlj  pou  to  angle  toittja$ 

TOi.  BIjat,muft^puf  itonbaljo^ 

13t.  $>ea  if  pou  KOje  foja  coO^eaD, 
Wcp  pounce  not 

C.b,  Wf, 
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The  lArte 

W  &oriotopou  be  angrier 
^i«  M#  &a  tlj  a  man  fieata  r»c|»e 
ateafon.^outoili  ueueejfeate  me, 
be  gooB  angler,  Ijaue  pou  notnoje 
fcrit  tfjen  fo,o  t  rpane  pou  in  feu* 
tit;  Jnieaifpafeein  toe, 
Ci.  ^ea  but  J  c^  tell  pou,  tup  |juf* 
t©j)D  f>at|j  cafte  off tnanp,  ano  t&af 
fome  of  l;ig  cbfefeft  acquaintance^ 
tijeir  tefting,  to&en  tie  talhefy  of  Ins 
timing  in  angling .  tint  3  p?appou 
goo?)  Beg  ialjen  fell  pe  to  becne ,  t(e 
nigirttsifarrefpenf.  - 
mUi  MDeil  t&w  <Bpa  be  fcpitkgou,* 
J«f  till  an  otuet  time ,  J  toill  remem* 
bertofjere  toe  left r  at  our nejt  met* 
ting*  ■■;■?«;•.     >cfo    .     v  -.,.,-.j 

Vj.  3reppttt»itMw/.  ,::r 

|^i,vliD|)at,  are  potitjjmefo 
foone/come  nere  3  P&V  P&& 

..5St  0OQgiuepougodDtno£totoe, 
pea.at  pour  buffne£  fo  foonef 

l^i.  3  am  making  ojf#  netye  line, 


of  Angling. 

fifpoufcotonejanpoufel  toljcretoe 

left* 
Mi.  4Djetfetf  U)erefttaunge,fo?3I 

Ijaue  beene  an  angling  all  nigfjt  in 

inpo^amcg. 

p.  $ap  tljen  pou  toil!  pjoue  an 
anglecinDccbfc' 

Wi.  font  laft  talketoas  of  carping 
of  blotto  iqa  bosetoitlMne,;t»Ijen  3 

§oe  a  fi&mg,boU)  Qmi  1  We  tf  >toi>eu 
I  come  to  ntp  filing  plat *> 
0i.  |>ou  simile  frane  a  ttevxl)tz 
txttf)  pou,  anb  lap  pout  blouobpon 
if.anDtljcncut  it  otter  ant)  oner  a? 
game, lifee gcliie,  tuitlj  tlie  point  of 
pout  knife*  fotlmf  pent  pieced  bee 
like  bntofquatebice,  ant»  Sbenput 
a  piece  onpoiit  i)ooIt>ittmlbe ioua;§ 
enougli.ano  tl#  om  in  note?  auottj  eh 
foine  bp  to  eat  freelp,  9  ifpeut  b!onD 
Doe  begin  foiocke  blatfe,  ponmuft 
Ijaue  a  title  fait  about  pou,  sfp^ut' 
Ule  pour  bioub  teitl;  it  $  it  ixtili  make 
it  not  onelp  teb,but  aUo  f  ws$M& 
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J  tell  pou,pou  mnft  be  berp  reaop  fa 
pourdcobeaiiD  nimble,  tooittJ!  &  &W' 
gent  q  uicke  epe,  ioi  tins  baite  is  loft 
at  cues;?  biUmitl)  op  not  catcl). 

mi.  ©nt  tj$  bcre  ail  pout  baits  fo? 
tbe  lioclv 

#i.  3uVno  not  bp  a  number,tol)ict) 
fceteaftet  botlje  as  3  feepow  Delight 
in  tbe  paftttne ,  and  memoiie  (ball 
inoue  me,  pou  0)311  lw  otoe  of  tbem, 
noturitlj&anOmg,  one  batte  tljaf  is 
a  ftmplej  toill  tel  pou,  tfjat  pallet];, 
it  pou  can  ojaet  it. 

Wi>  J  p:ap  pou  let  b#  Ijaue  if,  ano 
fo  a  toojO  bj  ttoo  or  tbe  o^oettng  of 
pour  baits  afoje  fpo&en  of,  ano  p?o> 
|nifeD,anbttjen  an  enofoj  tbiat  time 

$t  ^|jebaittbatl»noto boil  tell 
pouoff,tsfogne,tbat  a  J&zincemap 
Deale  b&itf)  it.^ou  man  f  a&ea  IjaOftil 
of  boell  maoe  ma!t,$  rub  itbettoocene 
pour  Ijanos  in  a  fair  Dim  of  boater  to 
tna&e  toe  as?  crean as  pou  map,f  Ije  in 
a  froaUbefFel  of  tyater/eetfrt&eiluv 

peying 


oielfeall      •/; 


ofaAngltng. 

ftoWnotttiftOanfitnS, ojtffca« 

nntt fad  it  on  vow  l)00fcA»mc»  muw 

P  of  pout  malt  .mn**g*JMfi 
then  tbiuft  out  bettecne  pout  fmaet 


I 


J&l  'tW  bait  cotmranj  in  *£&& 
gmfoft  iafterb  font*  tomtom. 
Mb  m  baire  3*aue  killed  m» 
ctoasbtgas  mp  footer  of  rb.rbi 
$mimm  long,  tottb  on^atre  ' 
<&v  it  t0flbe-a  gooD  mac  n»  L 
Mecjpau  torn  to  tftat  cfinf  n&  b  tf 
n&b)  J  ho  mmbtt  tne,pou  Ijaue  not 
pet  fpofeen  of  the  &Hitng  otf>  %tmb% 

^litmiieMummuepon 

frieWbj  1  ton  (pm  of  tfjofe  9  orbee 

K'<T  a^ti6j  f«  31  bare  no* 
tell  m*  in  p  angling  of  £  Croufc 


B 


toon©  net  (a<n|  feppofe)  ^  tfce 
ta^mg  office  fi©  common,  bitf  pet 
ft W  tfitt$*3  map-fapttS«  fcrttfe 
ItetiJtottbafifefnabOjfc 

«.  #^3p^roUfofbeo^ 
ring;  of  pour  baptiBf.  v 

i&i.  Sour  rebtoo^  muff  be  fcoti* 

rcb 


of&fngling. 

ttXiin  triofle,fmfee!,oi  cafmnamell  fit 

a  little  comfctbor,  aDepoj  a  nigijt 
befoiepou  occupie  tbem .  lEIjccafe 
i»o?me,pott  map  gaifjec  tn  trtcljr  £,ti> 
a  long  flicK douen  at  tbc  cno  ,to  tjofo 
ttabntilpon  tying  tljetnbp,  tfyen 
put  tijetn  tri  a  little  Itnnen  o j  toolini 
bag;,  pott  map  gatljet  encgb  to  fetuc 
rou  n.o?  in.  oavs, putting  tljctit  tn  a 
rtcfc  bcflfel  toitlj  faire toater,$  a  title 
fenb  in  iije  bottomed  pour  toogin  boil 
feepe  a  foztnigbt  beep  toell. 
Wi.  ©iitboUnnafeepouientilgto 
feepetljcuv 

j^i.  Papeete  of  a  beafteg  Ituer, 
Imngeb  in  fome  corner  met  a  pot,oi 
little  barrel!,  boftijaeeoffcftiCBe  anD 
tlje  beOeU  balfe  full  cf  reb  Clap,atm  . 
a0tijeptoarebtg>tbcp  toiUfall  into 
tbat  tronbleb  clap,anb  fo  fcoure  tbe, 
tlm  tljep  mill  be  teabf  e  at  all  tunes, 
tl;efe  pou  map  mafee  bntill  3iii}ailon< 
ttoe.frotunetotune^tljena  Cat,  a 
»uaarb,cja  beabft»an>ful  blctocn, 

auD 
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infebutfeii  lit  tfie  eatffje,  pou  &ai! 
iijere  ^auealililDtntei:  M)eimti\s9 
ajs  pou  (ball  lull  toben  oQe&  &oe 
tariftottt,  VdtiO  tfjep  tow  laftebntffl 
flprdje,  anbtSjett  fot.Jt  i$  timt% 
toeregone. 

Hi.  xfteMfpotifjte  pounofapace, 
3  totlbe  at  tlje  latuer  befoje  pou. 
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